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by Hayward- 


Forty-three words were found in the 


stone. 
not present in Stone, 36 of these being proper names found 


ef 


r two preprimers. The remaining seven words, baggage, cheep, 
rineer, mew-mew, pullman and shoo, were also peculiar to one 
preprimers. Thus, their list offers no additions to the Stone 


sible correction of the Stone list that may be derived from 
rd-Ordway study is in the placement of words in the various 
evels. Twelve words appear in two or more of the preprimers 
Hayward-Ordway that Stone would place in level IV or above, 
itable for difficult primers or easy first readers or above. 


IS SULLé 
rance of these words as new words in primers and first readers, 
Stone, and their appearance in preprimers by Hayward- 
i in Table I. 


a 


TABLE I 
oF 12 Wor 


ard-Ordway 


‘ 


mers 


is computed from Stone’s list that the words in levels 


at least 14 of the 
7 first readers as new words. The median number of books 


i 


29 primers as new words and in less 


word in levels I-II appeared as a new word is 
and 4.1 first readers. Words in level III ay 
an number of 11.6 primers and 9.8 first readers. Words 


3.7 preprimers, 


peared as new 


‘ared as new words in a median number of 6.4 primers 


lers in Stone’s list. Words in level V appeared as new 


9 
aw 
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words in a median number of 2.9 primers and 8.3 first readers. It appear 
that the words noise, something, and store might be placed at a lowe 
level than [IV or V. Because of their frequent appearance in preprimes 
the words may be placed at level III, ie., words suitable for diffiey) 
preprimers, second half of easy primers and first half of more difficy); 
primers. 

This tentative re-grading of three words merely demonstrates thy 
despite the inclusion of seven later preprimers than those employed | 
Stone, the reading level placement of only three words is questioned whe 
the Hayward-Ordway list is compared with Stone’s. 

The following minimum reading-spelling vocabulary was determi: 
by checking Stone’s entire list against the Gates average spelling gr 
placement. Words not present in the Gates list were thus eliminat 


; 


from the Stone list. Therefore, the minimum reading-spelling vocabulary 


is not serviceable as a list against which words may be checked to ¢ 


termine whether they are basic to reading needs alone. It is not servic. 


able as a basic spelling list alone. For these two needs we recommend 
Stone and Gates vocabularies, respectively. The minimum reading 
spelling vocabulary is a basie list of words suitable for simultan 
remedial teaching in both spelling and reading. It represents a lis 
words basic to the reading-spelling vocabulary rather than a list | 
to either reading or spelling alone. 

Its values to the remedial teacher are obvious. In those inst: 


which a reading disability is accompanied by one in spelling or ¥ 
ate 


versa, and they are many, the list represents a convenient, aceur: 


economical point of departure. 

The writer has attempted to retain the distinctive feature of ' 
Stone vocabulary, namely, the division of words into reading leves 
Therefore, in his list the words are retained at the reading lev 
which they were judged most suitable by Stone, with the except! 
the three words re-graded by the use of the Hayward-Ordway list 

Next to each word is noted the mean spelling grade placemen' 
given by Gates. Since the minimum vocabulary is largely intended 
the primary level of teaching, words in which the spelling grade p! 
ment is 5.0 or higher are not included. The general agreement thia 
ing is to be delayed until the second grade is evidenced by the fact ' 


ft s 


no words are placed in the first grade in the Gates list. 
The Stone list would count some roots and their derived forms 


n 


single words, e.g., work, worked, is counted as a single word. Th: 
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spelling vocabulary counts such words separately. This 
minimum vocabulary being greater in number of words in 


hich it was derived. Thus, in levels 


in the Stone list from w 
eludes 148 of the 150 words placed at that level by stone 
. nting of roots and derived forms results in the grand total 


at levels I-II. Similarly, the minimum vocabulary includes 


. 1) words in level III of Stone’s list, or a grand total of 102 
vel LV it ineluds s 136 of the 150 possible, and a total of 148 
includes 162 of the 210 possible, and a total of 178. At 
udes 251 of the 350 possible, and a total of 259. At level 
mum reading-spelling vocabulary ineludes 205 of the 458 
. t. Counting roots and derived forms separate ly brings the 
0. At level VIII, the minimum vocabulary includes 162 of 
laced ther by Stone. The total at this level is 167. Of the 
ls in the Stone vocabulary, the minimum vocabulary i 
, 7. Counting roots and derived forms separately, the t 
ls the minimum voeabu! s 1225 
1 read spelling vocabulary ineludes 216 o e 220 
¢ the Dolch basie sight voeabularv. whi Is €O osed 
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Howell (11) lists and the first 500 words of the Gates 


Our minimum list ineludes 469 of the first 500 words 


. >) and 315 of the 453 words ] idged mo 1) 
by Wheeler and Howell (11 
the use and understanding e following hi ( 
der} t 1 mav be repeated 


re p! ed at the lowest levels o e reading-spellll 
e ot their trequent occ rrences iS e\ Words the 12 
l gv imers st idied bv Stone y \) the erage, the 
S pproximatel) e-third of the preprimers 1s 
ners. They oe s new words in only 15 reent o 
Level [I1I—KEasy Primer Material 
) or tT leve occurred as new wt rds n $0 I 
i¢ S ? oO per it ¢ Thy nrst readers stone \} ‘ 
I ‘ ‘ i V ( 4 
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seribes them as words characteristic of the vocabulary of difficult py. 
primers, the second half of easy primers and the first half of the moy 
difficult primers. 


Level 1V—Difficult Primer and Easy First-Reader Material 


These words were presented, on the average, as new words in 22 jer. 
cent of the primers and 39 percent of the first readers. They are chan. 
teristic of the vocabulary of difficult primers and easy first readers. 


Level V—Difficult First-Reader Material 


The average words of this level occurred as new words in 10 percen’ 
of the primers, 30 percent of the first readers, 28 percent of the secon) 
readers and 15 percent of the third readers. In other words, they may |x 
described as the vocabulary commonly found in the more difficult firs 
reader. 

Level VI—Easy Second-Reader Material 


Words of this level are characteristic of easier second grade reading 
materials. The average word appeared as a new word in 8 percent of th: 
first readers, 43 percent of the second readers and 26 percent of the thir 
readers reviewed by Stone (9). 


Level VII—Difficult Second-Reader Material 

Words of this level are commonly found in the more difficult secon! 
grade reader. They appeared as new words, on the average, in 5 percent! 
of the first readers, 28 percent of the second, and 29 percent of the thir 
readers. 

Level VIII—Easy Third-Reader Material 

In Stone’s group of readers, the average word of this level appeare: 
as a new word in 4 percent of the first readers, 15 percent of the secon: 
and 39 percent of the third readers. They are the vocabulary common 
found in the easy third grade readers. 


The Minimum Reading-Spelling Vocabulary 


LEVELS I-II—MOST IMPORTANT WORDS FOR BEGINNING READING 


after 2.7 baby 2.3 board 3.6 can 28 
all 2.2 back 2.4 boy 2.4 cat 2. 
am 2.3 ball 2.2 brown 4.9 chair 2 
and 2.3 bed 2.4 but 2.4. children i 
apple 2.4 big 2.2 by 2.4 come - 
are 2.3 bird 2.7 call 2.4 could Q 
at 2.3 black 2.9 ealled 3.1 cow 2 
away 2.3 blue 2.6 came 2.4 day - 
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ficult pr did 2.3 him 2.2 one 2.6 the 2.3 
P dn ws 2.2 his 2.2 out 2.3 them 2.3 

g 2.4 home 2.3 pig 2.3 then 2.6 
g 2.3 house 2.8 play 3.1 there 2.4 
- 2.4 houses 3.6 pretty 3.8 they 2.3 

ee 2.6 I 2.5 put 2.6 this 3.0 

In 22 2.3 in 2.2 rabbit 3.0 three 2.3 
ire char 2.3 into 3.4 ran 2.4 t& 2.4 

iders y 4.0 is 2.3 read 3.0 too 3.3 

egg 2.9 it 2.3 reading 2.8 tree 2.3 
3 2.6 jump 3.6 red 3.0 two 7 es 

6 ne 2.7 laugh 3.9 ride 3.6 under 2.4 
i ae 2.4 like 2.7 run 2.4 up 2.9 
see 2.4 little 2.3 said 2.6 us 2.4 
= 2.3 look 2.5 saw 3.2 very 2.9 
7 2.9 looked 3.1 say 2.3 want 2.9 

g 2.3 made 3.0 says 3.3 wanted 3.8 
g 2.3 make 2.7 school 2.4 was 2.5 
Q 2.5 making 3.0 see 2.3 water 2.9 

le 1 g 2.1 man 2.4 she 2.3 way 2.9 
— g 2.4 may 2.6 sing 3.1 we 2.5 
et g 2.4 me 2.5 sleep 2.6 went 2.6 

p 3.7 milk 2.9 sleeping 4.8 were 2.4 
2.3 morning 3.0 so 3.1 what 2.3 
2.2 mother 2.6 some 2.8 where 2.8 

ult s 2.2 my 2.4 soon 2.8 white 2.8 

5 2.2 no 3.6 stop 2.8 who 2.8 

+] 2.9 not 2.6 stopped 1.3 will 2.4 

4.0 now 2.7 table 2.6 with 2.5 
3.1 of 2.3 take 2.6 yes 2.0 
2.3 oh 1.4 thank 4.1 you 2.4 

al 2.4 on 2.6 that 2.3 your 2.7 
the 
comi 

LEVEL III—EASY PRIMER MATERIAL 
g 3.2 book 2.3. Christmas 3.1 fall 2.4 
2.1 box 2.6 coming 2.7 falling 3.8 
" 2.2 boxes 3.0. cry 3.2 farm 4.1 
4.8 bread 3 draw 3.7 farmer 4.3 
3.2 bring 2.5 drink 3.3 feet 2.8 
3.8 butter 3.4 duck 3.0 first 2.6 
2.4 buy 2.7 ear 2.4 five 2.6 
g t.8 cake 2.7 every 2.8 flew 3.8 
2 2.9 car 2.7 eye. 2.7 fly 2.6 
2.4 catch 3.5 eyes 3.0 found 3.3 
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four 
funny 
good-by 
got 
guess 
hand 
happy 
hat 
head 
hear 
hill 
hop 
horse 
how 
kitten 
let 


LEVEL 


about 
airplane 
always 
arm 

ask 
asked 
bag 
balloon 
bee 
been 
before 
began 
birthday 
breakfast 
bump 

ca ndy 
carry 
chicken 
chickens 
coat 
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color 
corn 
cried 
cup 

cut 
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live 
lives 
lived 
long 
Mr. 
must 
name 
nest 
new 
night 
noise 
old 
once 
open 
our 
party 


dear 
dinner 
does 
dress 
dressed 
drum 
each 
early 
engine 
face 
far 

fat 
feed 
fell 
fine 
fire 
fish 
flower 
flowers 
foot 
fox 
friend 
game 
garden 
glad 
goat 


to 
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8 pet 

3 picture 
1 please 
1 pull 

1 pulled 
1 right 

6 roll 

8 rolled 
6 round 
Ss sat 

7 shall 

3 sheep 
2 sit 

4 sitting 
5 something 
% store 
AND EASY FIRST- 
8S goes 

QO grass 
9 gray 

5 great 

5 ground 
5 grow 
6 hair 

7 hard 
2 hay 

8 heard 
7 hide 

3 high 

4 hit 

8 hole 

4 hour 

2 hungry 
6 if 

0 its 

3 just 

7 keep 

8 kite 

5 know 
8 last 

4 lay 

6 leg 

5 letter 
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story 97 
oO sun 24 
8 tail 37 
0 thing 3 0 
time 98 
9 took 32 
train 3 
wake 2 
8 walk 3] 
8 walked {| 
2 when 94 
3 wind 37 
6 window } | 
5 yellow 3.9 
7 
‘ 
ADER MATERIAL 
0 light 3. 
9 lost 2.1 
8 many 2.7 
4 met 
.5 mice i] 
8 Miss 3.9 
9 mouse 3. 
6 month 34 
8 Mrs. $3 
2 much 28 
1 near 3.8 
4 never 27 
9 next 3 
4 nuts 3 
0 off + | 
3 only 24 
2 or 3.1 
9 other 3.1 
1 over dt 
7 paint 3 
5 painted 3 
1 pick 3.9 
3. picked 9.0 
7 place d.4 
7 plant 3.8 
8 rain | 
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why 
wish 
wished 
wishing 
wood 
woods 
work 
worked 
would 
yard 


ten 
their 
think 
today 
top 
wagon 
warm 
wash 
washed 
which 
while 


sleepy 
snow 
song 
spot 
squirrel 
stand 
stay 
street 
talk 
teacher 
tell 


° Be ° 
no hw 
0 —_ 
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Www 
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DIFFICULT FIRST-READER MATERIAL 


hid 
himself 


hold 


own 
owned 


pail 


climb 
clock 


colt 


cook 
count 
country 
cross 


dance 


hot 
ice 
[’ll 
kick 
kind 


pan 
paper 
park 
paw 


peas 


we CO + - DOD DO bo H DO 


RS 4H ob cd DD ew 


dark 
dish 
dishes 
don’t 
drank 
drop 
dropped 


kindly 
king 
leaf 
learn 
leaves 
left 
limb 
lion 


pen 
penny 
picnic 
pie 
pocket 


pony 


CO % oe fe 
mW GW 


~ 
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poor 


~- 


eight 
end 
everything 
field 
fill 
filled 
flies 
floor 
food 
full 
gate 
rone 
goose 
grew 
happen 


a He OO He WE 
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ee en 


mm QW 
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longer 
love 
lunch 
march 
men 
monkey 
more 
nail 
nine 
nose 
nothing 
number 
orange 


owe 


a) 


be DS te SD ce de & 
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pupps 
race 
room 
scratch 
seen 
seven 
shake 
shine 
shini £ 
shoe 
shoes 
should 
side 
SIX 

sky 
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slide 3.8 string 3.4 town 2.6 wall 3.3 | 
slow 3.6 summer 3.1 trick 4.3 watch $ | 4 
small 3.4 supper 3.6 tried 3.7 watched 4) i 
smell 4.1 swap 3.6 trunk 4.8 wear 3 4 ’ 
soft 3.4 swing 3.9 try 2.8 weed 48 7 
sometime 4.0 swinging 3.6 trying 4.0 well 2 4 . 
spring 3.2 teeth 3.8 turkey 4.1 wet 3 | i 
start 3.5 than 2.9 turn 3.6 wing 3 3 le 
started 4.5 these 3.7 turned 3.8 winter 9 5 7 
step 3.4 thought 3.4 until 4.3 without 47 la 
steps 4.1 threw 2.8 upon 3.4 woke 42 la 
stick 2.8 till 2.9 visit 4.0 woman { “ 
still 3.1 tire 3.6 wait 3.6 worm 38 7 
stood 3.3 tired 3.9 waited 3.8 7 
stories 3.3 told 2.7 waiting 4.0 

LEVEL VI—EASY SECOND-READER MATERIAL 
afternoon 4.2 building 4.3 drive 3.2 frog { m 
ago 2.9 bush 4.5 drove 3.4 front 4 mi 
air 3.0 busy 4.3 dry 2.8 frost 37 mi 
almost 4.6 buzz 4.8 dug 2.5 fruit 14 mi 
alone 3.7 cabbage 4.6 dust 2.9 fur 3.1 mi 
anything 3.6 cannot 4.3 easy 3.7 gather 48 mi 
aunt 2.8 can’t 2.9 enough 4.6 gold 3 n 
bad 2.3 carried 4.8 even 3.4 grade { 
bank 4.2 cent 2.9 ever 2.8 gun 3 
bath 4.1 cheek 3.5 fairy 3.8 half 
bean 4.1 child 4.2 family 4.6 hammer 4] 
beat 3.7 cloth 4.3 feather 4.5 hang 
begin 3.7 clothes 4.8 fed 2.8 hate 3 
beside 4.5 cooky 2.8 feel 3.6 hated 4 my 
bill 3.5 cool 3.8 felt 3.3 heel 3.f ne 
bite 2.8 corner 4.1 fence 3.3 held 3.3 Be nee 
block 3.8 cover 3.2 few 4.1 hello - no! 
both 3.1 covered 3.8 fight 3.7 hope 2 
bottom 4.1 erack 4.1 finger 3.6 hundred 34 ofte 
bought 3.9 cracker 4.5 finish 4.2 hung 3. 
bow 4.1 crawl 4.9 finished 4.0 hunt 3. 
branches 4.5 cream 3. flag 2.7 hurried 4.1 
brave 4.6 crow 3.6 flour 4.3 hurry ts . 
breast 4.8 deep 3.1 follow 4.1 hurt 3. add 
broken 4.9 dig 2.8 forget 3.1 inside 3 ihe 
brought 3.3 dime 4.3 forgot 3.4 invite 4 Is 
build 3.8 done 2.6 fresh 4.7 it’s 40 
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older 
outside 
page 
part 
path 
people 
piece 
pin 
pink 
plate 
plum 
porch 
post 
pot 
push 
quest ion 
quick 
rake 
rang 
rat 
reach 
reached 
real 
rest 
rich 
river 
rock 
rode 
root 
root 
rope 
rose 
rub 
sad 
safe 
same 
sand 
Saturday 
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awake 
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Sea 

seat 
seem 
sell 
send 
set 
shell 
shook 
short 
shut 
sick 
sight 
silver 
skip 
smaller 
smoke 
smoking 
snap 
sold 
somebody 
sorry 
sound 
soup 
south 
spade 
spin 
spread 
stal 
sting 
stockings 
stone 
straw 
strong 
stuck 
such 
Ssugal 
suit 
Sunday 


‘OND-READER 
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belong 
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sure 
sweet 
tall 
taste 
teach 
tent 
those 
thread 
throw 
tie 
tied 
tiny 
toe 
tomorrow 
tonight 
track 
true 
tub 
uncle 
use 
used 
vine 
wave 
week 
wheat 
wheel 
whistle 
whole 
wide 
wild 
word 
wore 
world 
write 
wrote 
year 


yesterday 


ATERIAL 


bone 
bonnet 
born 
bottle 
break 
brick 


wo 
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bridge 
broom 
bucket 
built 
burn 
burst 
button 
camp 
card 
careful 
cart 
cattle 
cave 
center 
change 
changed 
choose 
church 
class 
close 
closed 
coal 
coffee 
comb 
cost 
cousin 
crumb 
daisy 
danger 
deer 
desk 
didn’t 
die 
died 
dove 
drag 
dream 
drew 
earth 
east 
empty 


everybody 


fair 
farther 
flame 
fork 
fourth 
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~ Res 
owe 


og 


free 
geese 
giant 
gift 
given 
glass 
gloves 
God 
grapes 
grind 
growl 
hall 
handle 
haven't 
heart 
heavy 
hoe 
hog 
hood 
hoop 
ill 

I’m 
Indian 
instead 
kill 
killed 
kiss 
knee 
ladder 
lake 
lamb 
lap 
later 
lead 
led 
lesson 
life 
load 
loaf 
lose 
lots 
loud 
lovely 
low 
lump 
mail 
mamma 
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Cho me OO 


match 
meal 
melt 
middle 
mile 
mill 
mine 
miss 
Monday 
month 
nearly 
neat 
net 
nickel 
nobody 
none 
noon 
nurse 
oak 
oats 
oil 
oven 
paid 
pair 
pass 
pat 
pay 
pigeon 
pile 
pillow 
pine 
pipe 
plow 
poem 
point 
pole 
pond 
pour 
pray 
quiet 
quite 
rag 
raise 
ribbon 
ripe 
row 
sack 
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3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
t 
3 
3 
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salt 
saucer 
save 
saving 
sent 
sheet 
shelf 
ship 
shop 
shot 
sir 
skate 
skin 
slept 
snake 
speak 
spider 
stairs 
stamp 
steal 
strike 
swept 
tag 
tea 
tear 
tease 
that’s 
thick 
thin 
third 
though 
tight 
tool 
touch 
understan4 
wade 
welcome 
west 
whom 
won 
won't 
wool 
wrong 
vet 
young 


ama a a 
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READING 


VEL VIII 


nx 
float 
flock 
fold 
fond 
fool 
fought 


fountain 


| iday 
grand 
hateh 
hatched 
holiday 
ones 


SPELLING 


EASY 


THIRD-RI 


2 ae le ae i 


Vor 


ADER 


meant 
mix 
muddy 
nap 
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FUNCTIONAL TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


\ 
JAMES LYNCH 
South Rives High Se hool, South River, N J. 
\ 
,i ’s note: One of the very important problems of current profes 
les (XN ition is the relation of theory and practice. No very satisfactory 
0 nm n to this | roblem seems to have arisen. Some persons seem to feel that 
rth ll be found in more technique courses; others appear to feel 
ds (N t S ld be more emphasis upon principles. The author writes upo1 
HH 7 portant problem. 
J you open a book on physies,’” wrote Woodworth in his Contem 
Schools of Psychology, ‘‘you do not expect to find a chapter on 
n | t irrow and another on pumps, nor even on the radio, though 
he f iman objects may be brought in as illustrations of funda 
; iy ; nles m4 
R t Lite recently the idea behind this statement of Woodworth aptly 
9 eontent and structure of textbooks in all fields. The text 
ence, for example, defined its subject in such a way as to 
fea stinguish it from all other subjects. Then, the subject was 
\ to its elements, and the elements were arranged according to 
¥ ; ee 
| scheme somewhat as follows: I. Organie Matter, a) Solids 
T s, ¢) Gases; II. Inorganie Matter, a) Plants, b) Animals, ete. 
ter headings, in the English texts, were named after the parts of 
\ 


ranged in the same order: The Noun, The Pronoun, The 
\djeetive The Adverb, The Conjunction The Preposition, 


I Inte eceTvTion 


s and students of the learning process, however, began to 
s type of textbook, both in content and in organization, was 

ed with definitions, general prineiples, and systematic 

too disposed to deal with subject matter without sufficient 
ts role in everyday life. They argued that compartmentaliza 
the practical nature of knowledge, and pointed out further 
th 


arrangements were the arrangements of the expert—the 
d already learned—and were, therefore, not suitable for 
learner. What the learner needs, they claimed, is material 
te practicability—material that will function in his own life 

; ently, there came into prominence the so-called ‘‘functional”’ 
ng not ‘‘Solids,’’ ‘‘Liquids,’’ and ‘‘Gases,’’ in the field of 


S. Contempor Schools of Psucholoaqu (New York: The Ronal 
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science, but ‘‘ The Air We Breathe,’’ ‘‘ The Water We Drink,”’ ‘‘ The Fy 
We Eat;’’ not ** Addition,’’ ‘* Equations,’’ ‘* Radicals,’’ ete., in Aly 
but ‘‘The Cost of Building a Boat,’’ ‘‘The Taxes Your Father Pays 
‘*Exeavating Your Cellar,’’ and ‘*‘ Buying Supplies’’; not ‘‘The Now 
‘‘The Pronoun,’’ ‘‘The Adjective,’’ ete., in the English textbook, by 
‘*The Library,’’ ‘‘ Writing a Letter,’’ ‘‘Giving a Talk,’’ and ‘‘ Making 
Social Calls.’’ Usually, no formal definitions are given; terminolog; 
is assumed, will come through experience and understanding. Atter 
are made, in various ways, to avoid artificial barriers between th 
ferent subject-matter areas. Thus, it is common to find the steam- 
considered in a geography text; the thermometer, the automobile, a 
latitude and longtitude taken up in an algebra book; and equat 
formulae, and graphs treated as topies in a civics or in an economies by 

A survey of textbooks in the field of educational psychology 1m 
a development parallel to this tendeney toward functional content 
organization. 

Educational psychology, as an application of the principles of ge 
psychology to learning situations, used to be patterned on the text! 
of general psychology. There were chapters on: The Nervous Sys 
and Learning, Sensation and Learning, Perception and Learning, \! 
tion and Learning, Emotion and Learning, Memory and Lean 
Imagination and Learning, and Thinking and Learning. Much of | 
material was as deeply concerned with learning situations of the a 
environment as it was with the learning that takes place in scho 
tivities. 

After the publication of Thorndike’s Educational Psychology, | 
ever, the organization and content of subsequent texts began to e! 

In the first place, there occurred an almost universal switeh from | 
‘*nervous system, sensation, perception, memory, imagination, thinki 
sequence to the ‘‘ original nature, laws of learning, individual differences 
type of arrangement. Secondly, more material utilizing the resu'! 
experiments in learning was introduced: conditioned responses 
and error learning, learning curves, the distribution of practice, tra! 
the effects of fatigue, ete. Some authors added chapters on inte! 
testing and on the psychology of the school-subjects, reading, s} 
handwriting, arithmetic, and the social studies. 

Even so, there continued a widespread dissatisfaction on 
of teachers and prospective teachers with the texts that came fron 
press. In spite of the fact that they were based largely upon tl 
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in present-day research bulletins and monographs and in the latest 


} 


of such periodicals as the Journal of Educational Psychology, the J 


Educational Research, the Journal of Applied Psychology, the P 


logical Review, the Elementary School Journal, and the Review 
cational Research. 

A second objective of the newer texts is to center interest 
dynamie aspects of the individual learner himself. Hence, the 


ean upon that type of experimental study which has been 


concerned with averages, general laws, and typical tendencies, wit 


tel I lervaluation of individual differences in needs 

ind interests. Since they are written from the standpoint that t 

in the practical work of the classroom does not meet with gen 
minds, but with all kinds of eonerete differences in reading 
ods of study, and ways of learning; with children who ey 
subject, are very poor in another, and fair in the rest; with cases 
tellectual effieis nev co ipled with social deficiency in the same ir 
m; data which are valid only for large groups are 1 

the place they used to hold heretofore. Instead, there is ar 
STress pon researches in the fields of guidance techniques 
child, the subnormal child, the maladjusted child, differentiat 

on, study habits, and mental hygiene. 

A third objective, really implied in the second, is to deal 
with the facets of learning as they are found under actual 
conditions. Too many of the findings of experimental psychol 
had been published for application to school situations, it | 
obtained in artificial laboratory set-ups; too many of the ¢ 
emphasized a few years ago dealt with simple, isolated 
though the primary coneern of psychology were solely with 
ships between stimulus and response elements. What teachers 
dents of teaching need, on the contrary, is more experiment 
practical learning problems—with how children learn in sel 
this in mind, the authors of the various functional texts hav 
ne SCOT ot edue tional psychology by including the mort 
forms of learning which oeeur outside the laboratory. In cont! 
the practices of their predecessors, therefore they place 
the teetive tive. and aesthetie factors in learning 
aterial on such topies as: ineentives and I 
measurement of attitudes, personality traits, and appreciatiot 


ature and in the arts. 
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briefest outline are some of the innovations that have guided 
tion of the functional texts in educational psychology. That 
ide up for many of the shortcomings of the older texts 
yibted, but, it may be asked, have they not gone too far in 
ections? In the matters of exposition, arrangement, and se 


nt + 


content, for instance, are not the writers of these newer texts 
e in their reaction against definition, classification, systematiza- 
general principles? 
e same time that educational psychology texts were be- 
practical, there was an increase in the number of experi- 


stigations devoted to the study of educational terminology 


t teachers and prospective teachers need to know. Rugg, 

e convinced from a study of this problem, that ‘‘eduea- 

; or concepts are likely to cause more difficulty for students 
than any other single factor.’*> Writing in 1937, Carter 
ed first in a list of minimum essentials for the development 
fie field: ‘‘a uniform and technical terminology through 
press concepts and to communicate information.’”* Indeed, 
has the Seventeenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
the problem of terminology that it has undertaken as a 

iry of educational terms. Yet, in the so-called functional 


‘nology texts, such words as: educational age Dalton 


psychoses, psychoneuroses, né irasthenia, ete., are used 


attempt at definition. 
newer authors have misinterpreted the shortcoming 
in the matter of definition. No doubt a 
xt was its preoccupation with definitions ‘‘as 


1e Support of concrets facts. Authors of the newer 


in their desire to supply the student with a foundation 
wledge, have rushed directly to the current experimental 
rning without considering the importance of definitions 
seems, they have overlooked the fact that when terms 


the material printed in the most up-to-date periodical 
) 


S meaningi 


ess as the most abstract definition written in the 


sinterpretation of the limitations of the older texts 


Educational Terminology Should a Beginning 
mimestration and Supe revision, XVI (March, 1930 
The Phi Delta Kappan, XX (November, 1937 
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revealed in the neglect of system or an orderly arrangement of topics} 
the newer writers. In spite of the fact that the trouble with the oli» 
books was not system per se, but dead system, i.e., system isolated frp 
vital experiences, the reaction against the older books seems to hy 
taken the form of a rejection of all system as well as of the type of conte: 
systematized. Thus, while the newer texts deal with concrete classrom 
facts, many technical terms and concepts are used long before they ay 
taken up in detail and explained. Coefficients of correlation and P.£.\ 
for example, are brought in time after time in connection with the oy 
rent experimental literature embodied in the earlier parts of the bod 
while they are not explained until they are dealt with as topics or as sm) 
topics in a later chapter on statistics. The result is a medley of mise¢. 
laneous, unrelated facts held together only by the covers of the book a 
by a title which would be not a little difficult to justify. In fact, som 
of the newer educational psychologies are no more textbooks of ed 

tional psychology than is the Readers Digest a textbook on moden 





history. 
The experimental literature on the problems of learning is unque 
tionably an excellent approach to a functional educational psycholox 


but, in the ease of the books that have appeared thus far, there is mu 
confusion and difference of opinion with respect to the selection of : 
tent from this literature. Eurich and Carroll,’ for example, excus 
inadequate treatment of the problems of emotional adjustment on t 
ground that not enough is known about the emotions. Similarly, cam 
ing a lack of available knowledge about the physiological and neurologic. 
bases of learning, they do not inelude chapters on these topics. I 
ual differences, however, they make a major topie of their book 
whole chapters being devoted to it alone. Davis,® on the other hand 
also confines his book to a consideration of only those topies for \ 
there is an adequate experimental support, has a chapter on the! 
logical and physiological bases of learning, but no chapter on indivi’ 
differences. Stroud® starts with the instinct hypothesis, a topic 
treated in the Eurich and Carroll book, and proceeds to the discus 
of emotion, the physiological basis of mental life, ete. He has no « 
on individual differences. 


or 


DCH 


"Eurich, A. C., and Carroll, H. A. Educational Psychology. Boston 

& Company, 1935. 
* Davis, R. A. Psychology of Learning: A Textbook in Educational Ps 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 

*Stroud, J. B. Educational Psychology. New York: The Macmillar 
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the experimental work of the Gestalt school of psychology 
tle or no attention. This is all the more surprising not only 
is scarcely a current periodical which does not contain 
results of the Gestalt experiments on learning, but also 
se experiments are carried on from the point of view ostensibly 


the writers of the functional texts. Nowhere are the methods 
gs of the members of this school more radicaliy opposed to 


psychology than in the field of learning. They have rejected 
set-up of the conventional psychological laboratory, and 
reatest stress upon the immediate experiences of everyday 


nd the uniqueness of the individual learner. 


tly, there is still a need for some guiding principle or frame 


e in the selection of topics for educational psychology texts 
sence of such a principle, perhaps, that accounts also for thi 
some of the functional textbook authors to include everything 
yject designated by the titles of their books. The topic, educa- 
‘s, is a ease in point. Without doubt, educational statistics 
lue to the teacher. It may be asked, however, is it a proper 
tional psychology? In order to acquire an understanding 
teacher must have a knowledge of statistics, but it could 
in order to master statistics, a knowledge of exponents, 
ind graphie representation is prerequisite. Then why not a 
rebra in an educational psychology text? On the same 
ilness to the teacher), an excellent case could be made out 
on of a chapter or of a whole section on the psychological 
Finney says, ‘‘one is likely to learn far more about human 
ling Conrad, Balzac, Cabell, or De Morgan than by any 
nee.’’*® Again, if intelligence-testing be included, why 
tment of the various psychoanalytic techniques? By what 
sychology of reading a proper subject for educational 


the psychology of arithmetic or the psychology of the 


ll these things be treated along with the latest experi- 
ve to home room organization, assembly programs, 
er practical activities in which the teacher actually 
the result be a functional book, let alone a functional 


L.. ** Philosophy and Science Again,’’ Educational Administration 
XVI (March, 1930), p. 172. 
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book in educational psychology? The consensus of opinion of an }. 
creasing number of educators and psychologists seems to indicate that ; 
would not be. There is a growing conviction that the mere piling up 
facts will no more lead to intelligent application in concrete situatioy 
than did the formal, abstract verbalism against which Comenius, Pest. 
lozzi, and Herbart long ago revolted. Consequently, more recognition \ 
being given to the necessity for the provision of an interpretative orgay) 
zation of factual material—an organization that will facilitate the ing 
gration of a knowledge of facts into such a form that it can be intel 
gently applied. Indeed, the functional texts in arithmetic, science, an 
English, mentioned above, have already been criticized on the grow/ 
that they do not provide for generalization; that the material in the 
is too disjointed, too aimless, too irregular, and too lacking in a unifyix 
background. They are functional only in name; they do not give the pe. 
spective that pupils need to have in their dealings with out-of-schu 
practical problems. 

So with many of the educational psychology texts ealled ** functional, 
In the effort to make the findings that have accumulated from the mor 
recent investigations in learning immediately practicable, the role « 
principles in application has not been sufficiently recognized. Aceoun's 
of researches connected merely by their date of publication cannot giv 
the insight essential to an incorporation of their findings in instruction 
practices. The findings must be whipped into a shape such that the 
applicability to school learning can be tested ; in other words, if they ar 
to function in practice, the further step of relating them to fundamente 
principles must be taken. When this step is taken—when the product 
of experimentation are presented as illustrations of psychological pm 
ciples, educational psychology textbooks will pass beyond the stage & 
‘‘Readings in Educational Literature,’’ ‘‘Reviews of Researeh,” © 
‘‘Bibliographies of Selected References,’’ and become genuine fut 


tional texts. 











TERN SECTIONED PUPILS IN LIEU OF EQUIVALENT 
TEST FORMS FOR CLASSROOM TESTING 


cals 
iling y HENRY F’, DICKENSON 
L coin Me) orva | iwersily 

Situs 

Lius. Pes ote: Many persons have been interested in the problem of 
examinations and cues of one sort or another. The auth 

-OfnN IT) y . } . . 

BHU e results of an experimental study of a pattern sectioning plan f 
tive oO} d inereased validity and reliability on school examinations. 


te the ' 
~ due to the economic element involved, a large percent o! 

e Inte > . . > . 
ib - s of this country are unable to furnish equivalent forms of tests 
ciene 


the g 
ial in | 


tions. Because of the erowded conditions of the schools 
a terminers which opt rate to reveal the correct re sponst 


items despite the teacher’s efforts to thi contrary. These 


he 7 s enable students to obtain clues which lead to correct answers 
ve items they otherwise would not get. Students may hear 
sine stroke of a classmate’s pencil to the traditionally uniform 
they may get a periphery view from across the room of 
movements which lead to the correct answer; they maj 
- tions in the teacher’s voice on oral examinations; thi yv may 
- usive start of one who knows, as the correct answer to the 
mu ice oral question is read; or, certain students may see 
reviated answers which vitiate the objective results of th 
. st. The last mentioned breach is evidenced by the fact that some 
idents, if allowed to do so, tend to migrate toward excellent 
examination period. These, and a host of others, facili 
- ind consequent reduction in reliability for the newer typ. 
examinations. This fact makes it imperative that sectioning 
5 classroom be made easier and more practical for teachers 
ee the tall quarter of 1936, a member of the Lincoln Memori 
_ ‘ulty asked the writer the following question: ‘‘Is there 


way to section large classes for examination purpos 
essity of producing equivalent forms of the examination 
answer was given, yet the need was apparent, and th 
took form. Actual classroom situations were used for e: 
oses until such sectioning technique was deve loped. 
er stand 


er ideals would be the best approach to the problem. Co 


uught at the time however, that ultimately in 
e part of the teacher and its attendant effect upon the eon- 
pils was considered. But aside from these and other con 
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siderations, the fact remained that there are some students who will cheg 
by getting help from a neighboring paper, thereby vitiating the objq 
tivity, reliability and general trustworthiness of the examination. Ii thy 
case, only one solution seemed necessary, namely, to surround each pup 
with students who were answering the same questions but in an entirely 
different way. Different patterns for their answers seemed a most feasible 
solution. 

It has been the custom at Lincoln Memorial University for a numbe: 
of years to administer Psychological Tests to the freshmen. The Otis-Se; 
Administering Test of Mental Ability and the Sones-Harry High Sehoo| 
Achievement Test furnished a basis for control and experimental groups 
for this study. Six hundred forty-one subjects were used in both contr! 
and experimental groups. Data from these subjects in the form of dua! 
triple, and quadruple choice Education tests were used in establishing 
the efficacy of this sectioning technique. 


USING THE PATTERNED-RESPONSE SECTIONING TECHNIQUE 

A class may be divided into as many sections as desired for the test 
period. Each section is then given a different response pattern. If fou 
sections are desired, the teacher should have the students count off } 
fours, row by row, from one side of the room to the other. The ones ' 
constitute section one, the twos section two, the threes section thiree, ¢! 
Each of these sections is then presented with a different answer patter 
The type of test to be used determines the kind of pattern needed. | 
only a dual choice test, then each pattern needed will consist of eitue: 
two letters or a two digit number. If the test is a quadruple choice ty 
then each pattern will consist of either four letters or a four digit numbe! 
If however, the same test should consist of three parts,—first two choi 
items, second three choice items and third the best of four answers.—tis 
ealls for either a four letter or a four digit number pattern for ea 
section. 

The patterns may be presented in a variety of ways. They may | 
presented very effectively by stamping them on the back, upside down, * 
the bottom of the examination, so that they may be seen by turning up t 
bottom of the examination when ordered to do so. The patterns may | 
presented by the instructor from the rear of the classroom while 
section in turn faces the rear. The writer has gotten very satisfacto" 
results from presenting number patterns by use of the fingers instead 
of placards. In any event it is advisable in patterning examinations ‘ 
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will ch se patterns which have at least one different letter or number from 
the patterns, rather than the same letters or numbers, so that each 
n. Int sect may be readily distinguishable when checking the papers. Such 
ach py ‘terns as (S-N-O-W)—(T-O-W-N )—(B-O-W-S) and (G-O-W-N) util- 


n enti ; this principle. The 8S, T, B and G are the distinguishing letters for 
ST feas) } » tion. 


Now when the class has been divided into the desired number of sec- 


a nu sand each section given a pattern, they are ready for the instructions 
Otis-S st w to use the patterns. Instructions should state that the first and 
gh S | letters are to be substituted for true and false or yes and no or 
tal on is | minus as the case may be. If the statement appears to be true, 
th eont the first letter of the pattern should be used to designate that fact. If 


n of tement or item appears to be false, the second letter of the pattern 
used to designate that fact. As an example suppose another 


the test requires the student to pick the best of four answers. 
answer appears to be best, then the first letter of the pattern 

ised to designate that fact. If the third answer appears to be 

ird letter of the pattern will designate that fact. If the fourth 
ppears to be best, the fourth letter or number of the pattern 
signate that faet, ete. A pre-test sample will enable the student to 
terms of his pattern rather than the traditional mode of response. 
ightful planning of the seating arrangement, each pupil may 


nded by students with different response patterns. 


(HE EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP FOR THE SOLUTION 
rimental group (patterned response sectioned) was com- 
the eontrol group under different so called optimum ¢con- 
|) when the control group was taking regular oral Education 
ns in the same room under regular classroom conditions; (2 
ntrol group was taking written Education examinations in 
om under regular classroom conditions; (3) when the control 
king the same Edueation examination while in a different 
when control students were separated several seats apart 
torium while the experimental group took the same Profes- 
m examination under regular classroom conditions; and 
experimental and control groups were rotated on the even 
lves of an Education test under regular classroom conditions 


rs il. Constructive Criticism offered at a session of Southern Society of 
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That is, one group answered the odd numbered items according to oy, 
pattern, while another group answered the even numbered items accor). 
ing to another pattern. Then, the two groups answered the other halye 
of the examination without patterns. Since the control results were 
the last half of the examination, the factor of fatigue had to be }y 
constant; henee, another set-up similar to the above was used with t) 
single exception, that the control half of the examination preceded +} 
experimental half. The accompanying tables show the effectiveness 
varying the conditions of the control group while being compared wit 
the patterned response experimental group. 


TABLE I 


PATTERNED RESPONSE SECTIONED AND CONTROL TEST SCORES 





Experimental Control 

r — ~ 2 — - 
Procedure Subjects Mean 8.D. Subjects Mean 8.D Ds 
Oral Ed. Test 126 36.29 3.69 126 36.94 4.00 1.35 
Written Ed. Test 155 26.26 5.08 155 25.87 7.41 4 
Control Group Separated in Auditor 126 46.02 10.74 126 46.04 10.20 2 

Rotated on Odd and Even 92 54.94 7.53 9s 55.56 6.87 

Rotated on Odd and Even 122 82.16 9.30 122 81.00 9.36 


A total of 46,194 experimental and 46,594 control responses wer 
used in the experiment. The combined mean experimental scori 
46.45, with its combined standard error of .84; and the combined mea! 
control score was 47.07, with its combined standard error of .84. This 
gives a critical ratio of .52 which means there is no statistically relia! 
difference between them, when optimum control conditions are had 

The larger critical ratios (D/SD diff.) indicate more likelihood ot 
higher degree of difference between the control and experimental! groups 
This consequently indicates a lower degree of validity (Table II r. 64 
which is probably the influence of the factor of deception on the oral & 
aminations during the first quarter. 

This table shows combined validity coefficients obtained by corr 
ing patterned response sectioned Education test scores, and control Ed 
cation test scores with the several criteria. Experimental and cont! 
Education test results are correlated with criteria such as Profess 
Edueation test scores, College Grades, High School Achievement Tes 
scores, Psychological Test scores, and High School Grades. The combine: 


* Garrett, H. E. Statistics in Psychology and Education, pp. 191. 
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TABLE II 


iy } 


ined, and becomes 504 


t of the mean r. square, Garrett, op. cit., p. 192. 


ty indices are r. 59 with a standard error of .021 in the former 


1 a standard error of .019 in the latter. The mean critical ratio 
is 1.07. Therefore, no absolute difference is found under the 


stated between the experimental and control groups when 


th the several criteria. However, it is believed that the 
ger difference between the experimental and the control 
s due to some other factor. Here again the larger critical 


ate less real validity. It may be of interest to note at this 


iS 


tiating errors of deception are indicated by the first group 


in particular. Since considerable discussion, however, was 


regarding cheating on examinations during the first quarter 


eriment, it is likely that the waning influence of this variabl 


? 


suunts for the gradual decrease in the size of critical ratios. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


idents sit side by side in the regular classroom, take the same 


but use different patterns for their answers, the scores ar 


reliable and quantitatively the equal of scores made by these 


is when 


they sit in an auditorium several seats apart and 


1} 


mination in the traditional manner. The patterned response 


ninations appear consistently more valid than thi types of 


ations used here. Patterned response sectioning technique 


ously, will tend to eliminate deception on examinations 


ing technique is feasible. It will make possible more objec 


irtial testing, in the great majority of our schools, which 
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1&8 


re financially unable to afford elaborate sectioning facilities. [1 


enable students to realize the instructor is dealing fairly with ther 


giving both sections equivalent forms, e.g., the same test. And abo 
else, it will discourage dependence, encourage individual achieveme: 
erease confidence and there by utilize more fully the nation’s real Wi 


the thinking ability of its citizens. 











ONSTANCY OF ERROR IN LEARNING DIVISION 
WITH A TWO-FIGURE DIVISOR 


FOSTER E, GROSSNICKLI 


Teachers Coll ey City, New Jersey 


Dr. Meyers, a number of years ago, suggested that errors 


tant and not due t: ance. The author offers new « 


upon this im] 


tan 


or in division is defined as an incorrect response or 
roduces an incorrect result. This study was made 
ors in learning division with a two-figure divisor are chanc¢ 


nstant errors. Chance errors are sporadic while constant 


ve been made to show the constancy of errors in the funda 
ons by Myers, in the basic facts by the writer,’ and in the 
ations with fractions by Brueckner.’ Except for the 

all of the other investigations cited showed that most 
o chance. In a few cases, however, highly specialized 
resulting from the use of zero were persistent. For 

the errors were made on facts or processes that 
learned. In this study, the errors occurred while the 
process. 

the errors made by 221 pupils in the second 

‘hese pupils were selected from alternate classes from 

sses containing 449 pupils used in another study.* Eacl 

g to divide when the divisor is a two-figure numbe 

practice exercises distributed over an interval 
e errors reported in the foll ing tables wer 


ven In these practice exercises 


19-2 
* Re 


‘riment with Two 
lu, XXXVIT (M 


TRO 
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The writer® previously reported a study of errors in division wi, 
the divisor is a one-figure number. In that study, the different kinj 
of errors were grouped under six classifications. Those classifications y 
a limited modification are used in this investigation. The different o 
ing for errors and the number of errors listed under each classifica: 
are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS AND NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ERRORS 
FOR EACH CLASSIFICATION 


Number of 


Classification different kinds 

Errors resulting from estimation 2 
Errors resulting from multiplication 6 
Errors resulting from subtraction 7 
Errors resulting from bringing down if) 
Errors resulting from sero 17 
Errors resulting from remainders 19 
Errors resulting from faulty procedures 26 
Errors resulting from lapses 27 

Total 113 


Table I shows that there were 113 different kinds of errors mad 
solving the division examples. This number does not inelude the vai 
kinds of errors made in checking the examples. Many of the em 
occurred so infrequently that it was necessary to eliminate them ? 
further consideration. The writer decided arbitrarily upon either of ty 
criteria to determine if an error should be ineluded in this stud) 
error must have occurred at least 52 times, an average of two times | 
practice exercise, or it must have been made on six different pract 
exercises by one pupil. In reality only the first criterion was operat! 
because all of the errors which satisfied the second eriterion occurred 
least 52 times during the 26 different practice exercises. The number 
different kinds of errors which met these criteria was reduced fron 
to 24. These 24 different kinds of errors and their frequency are sh 
in Table II. The 26 practice exercises are divided into four parts of 6, ' 
6, and 7 exercises, respectively. This is about the same as a quartile ¢ 
tribution. The errors made in each of these four parts are show! 
Table IT. 

*Grossnickle, Foster E. ‘‘Errors and Questionable Habits of Work 


Division with a One-Figure Divisor,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XX1X 
uary, 1936), pp. 355-68. 














CONSTANCY OF ERROR IN DIVISION 


TABLE II 
; OF DIFFERENT ERRORS WHICH OCCURRED AT LEAST 52 TIMES 
TION OF THESE ERRORS AMONG THE 26 PRACTICE EXERCISES 


mand Description of Err 
Total 1707 
1 too small 
» large 
rotal 2190 
ination 
ng number 
when necessary 
not necessary 
rotal 1598 
ibination 
e had borrowed 
essary to borrow 
ved when not necessary 
edures Total 764 
ed larger number from smaller 


t quotient fgure incorrect! 
rger number from smaller 
rure partial dividend when 
>» number necessary 
} iotient hgure 
tal 696) 
der greater than divisor 
der in example, incorrect 


nal remainder 
nder within example greater 
LVisOr 
1inder is equal to divisor 

part of final remainder 

2 


small, not detected in 


te the example 
duct but wrote wrong 


tion of each error ll Table I] is indicative of the error 


tor Numbers 15 and 22. In the former, the pupil dupli 


it when it contained a one-figure number. as in the ex 


In that ease, 33 was written for the quotient 42 

99 ° e . ' : 7 = a 

2, the pupil did not find the completé 34) 1728 
the example; hence he was unable to see 136 
quotient was too small. The error is illus- GR 
ple on the right. 68 
that about half of the errors were made within the 


exercises and over three-fourths of the errors wer 


half of the practice exercises. The persistence of error 


rot 
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eannot be determined from Table II but it can be shown partially j 
Table IIT. 
TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS PER PUPIL WHICH OCCURRED ON SIX OR Mor: 
NON-CONSECUTIVE PRACTICE EXERCISES 








Number of Number Number of Practice Exercises 
Error in of —— _—— -_—~ 
Table II Pupils 1-6 7-13 14-19 20-26 
l 30 24 28 22 21 
2 17 15 14 12 12 
3 43 42 41 28 27 
4 8 7 6 6 7 
5 3 3 2 1 3 
6 0 0 0 0 0 
7 25 23 25 20 9 
s 5 5 5 i 4 
Q 3 4 1 3 
10 0 0 0 0 0 
11 1 1 4 1 
12 0 0 0 0 0 
13 l 1 1 1 l 
14 3 2 3 4 3 
15 l 1 1 0 l 
16 0 0 0 0 
17 4 4 4 3 3 
18 0 0 0 0 0 
19 2 l 0 2 2 
20 l 0 0 0 l 
21 0 0 0 0 0 
22 2 2 2 l l 
23 2 2 2 2 0 
24 0 0 0 0 0 








Total 155 139 142 110 99 





Read Table: For the first error listed in Table II, there were 30 pupils who made this error 
least six practice exercises. From this number of pupils, 24 made this error on practice exercises No. \4 


28 on exercises No. 7-13, 22 on exercises No. 14-19, and 21 on exercises No. 20-26. Similarly, r 
remainder of the table. 


An error occurring on six or more non-consecutive practice exerci 
could not be found on any sequence of the exercises as long as at least 1 
of them were not consecutive. Thus, if a pupil made an error to a si 
traction combination on practice exercises No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
error was found on six consecutive practice periods. If this same pu) 
however, did not have an error resulting from a subtraction combinati! 
on any one of these six exercises, such as No. 3, but had an error of ts 
kind on the seventh or any of the remaining nineteen practice exer 
so that at least six were not consecutive, this kind of error appeared 





least six non-consecutive practice exercises. Table III shows that ' 
errors, which occurred on at least six non-consecutive practice exercs* 


rvs 


tended to be distributed somewhat evenly among the four pa! 
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art q the different practice periods. The variation between th: 
ti two of the four quarters of Table III is much less than the 

a Table Il between the totals for the first quarter and any of 

t! ining quarters. In order to have this great variation in the 
4 e Il, many of the errors must have been sporadic and 


[I shows that there are 155 pupils who made errors on at least 


n-consecutive practice exercises. This should not be in 


te mean that there were 155 different pupils out of the total 
g! 2921 who made errors on at least six practical exercises. In 
D ere were several different errors per pupil as is shown in 
TABLE IV 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF ERRORS PER PUPIL OCCURRING ON 
S MorRE NON-CONSECUTIVE PRACTICE EXERCISES 
is of Errors Number of Pupils 
0 149 
29 
~ 
4 f 
{ 
a) 
I 


IV, it is seen that there were only 72 pupils (221-149 
rs on at least six different practice exercises. Of this num 
6 pupils who made 4 different kinds of errors; 4 pupils 
errors; and 2 pupils, 6 different kinds of errors 


yunted for 56 out of the group of 155 pupils in Tabl 


Sana gs a 


rors on S1X or more practice exercises. Clearly these 12 


Pp red great difficulty in learning division. From the tota 
Ol G7 Table IIT, these 12 pupils made 1389 errors, or 19.1 per 


rl a total number. It is certain that errors made by these pupi! 
re iltv knowledge of the number System. 
f n Table IT] were made on six or more non-consecut 
Pp ses. A study was made to find how many of these erro 


least six consecutive practice exercises (n error wou 


r od tent if it oceurred on six or more consecutive practic 
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periods. The results showed that one pupil made an error of unde 
estimating the quotient on at least six consecutive periods and th» 
pupils made combination errors in multiplication on at least six o& 
secutive practice periods. It is difficult to be certain whether or not the 
multiplication errors were persistent because obviously the same cp 
binations were not used in any six consecutive practice exercises. Th 
data show conclusively that at most there were only four eases (ver 
probably only one) in which an error was constant for a period of ¢ 
least six practice periods out of a total of twenty-six. 

Table IV shows the number of different kinds of errors per pup) 
when the errors occurred on at least six different practice exercises, Ty 
sporadic nature of errors can be seen from Table V. In this table, ty 
number of different kinds of errors per pupil is shown without regard: 
the persistence of these errors. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ERRORS PER PUPIL WHICH OCCURRED 
DURING THE ENTIRE PERIOD OF 26 PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Kinds of Number of 
Different Errors Pupils 

0 11 

l 5 

2 3 

3 5 

4 6 

5 17 

6 17 

7 25 

8 17 

u 26 
10 23 
ll 19 
i2 16 
13 % 
i4 7 
15 5 
16 5 
17 3 
Is 3 
Total 221 


The average number of different kinds of errors per pupil as si 
in Tables V is 9.0. The average number of different kinds of errors 
Table IV is 1.2. Furthermore, from Table IV it is seen that 149 pup 
made no errors which occurred on at least six practice periods. Ta) 
shows that ‘there were only 11 pupils who made no errors. Table ' 


rron 


shows that only 2 pupils made as many as 6 different kinds of ¢ 


fear 


= ss 


+ =a © fy 
+ 





w 
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rred on at least six different intervals while the average 


~ 


rs in Table V is 9. Therefore, it follows that most of the 
of errors made while the pupils were learning divisio1 
sistent. Either these errors were due to faulty knowledge 
rect procedures were soon learned, hence eliminating the 
e errors were sporadic and due to chance. Since there were 
st four pupils who made the same error on six consecutive 
xis, the element of chance seems to have been the more po 
wo factors controlling the presence of an error. 
shows that 17 different kinds of errors resulted from use of 
er, Table II shows that there was no one kind of error result 


ro which oceurred at least 52 times during the 26 practice 


llows that all of these different errors due to the use of 
nee errors and not persistent. The study of errors in division 
sor is a one-figure number showed that the errors resulting 
e somewhat constant throughout Grades V-XV, inclusive. 
. of error resulting from zero was 13.3.° In this study, the 
rs resulting from the use of zero constituted only 0.3 percent 
umber of errors made. The difference between the constant 


m appearance of this type of error in the two studies was 


nethod of teaching the zero difficulties. In the study when the 


ne-figure number, the pupils had learned division and the 


1 oceurred on a test in division. Therefore, no instruction 


the group who took the test to overcome any particular 
he process. In the study when the divisor was a two 

the instruction was aimed to provide for all inherent 

the process. The function of zero as a place-holder was 
ell as its particular usage within an example of a given type 
degree of suecess obtained with respect to the use of zero 

t zero should not be considered one of the formidable ob 
progress that it frequently has been portrayed to be in 


ngs dealing with the teaching of number. 
SUMMARY 
shows the degree of persistence of errors made by a group 


. Grade IV who were learning division when the divisor 


imber. A record was kept of each pupil’s errors on 26 


K*netor I ny wt 


cit., | 266. 
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different practice periods in division. The results of this study showed ¢ 
following facts: 

1. There were 113 different kinds of errors made on the 26 differey 
practice exercises but there were only 24 of these which occurred at lee 
52 times during the practice period. The 89 kinds of errors which ¢ 
not occur an average of at least twice per exercise were assumed to ) Hy 
due entirely to chance, or at least they were not constant errors. 

2. Out of a group of 221 pupils there were 149, or more than ty 
thirds of the total, who did not make the same error on six differey 
practice exercises, but only 11 pupils made no errors in the study. Thee 
results indicate that an error was quite variable. ; 

3. There were 72 pupils who had errors oceurring on at least six no» J 
consecutive practice exercises. Out of this group, there were 12 pupil 
who accounted for almost 20 percent of the total number of errors whir 
persisted for at least six practice periods. For the errors which occur 
on at least six non-consecutive practice periods, the average number i! 
different kinds of errors for this group of 12 pupils was 4.7. Therefor 
if a pupil tends to make many different kinds of errors on two cw 
secutive practice sheets, the chances are favorable that some of the 
errors will persist. 

4. The average number of different kinds of errors per pupil 
9.0. The average for those errors which occurred at least six times wu 
only 1.2. When an error oceurred on six practice periods out of a grow 
of 26, it need appear in about 1 out of 4 chances. 

5. The 17 different kinds of errors resulting from zero were dw 
entirely to chance. The zero difficulties were eliminated due to the metho 
used for instructing the pupil in the function of zero in different kinds 
examples in division. 

The results of this study show that the errors in division wit): 
two-figure divisor were not persistent except possibly in a few cases! 
those errors which resulted from estimation and for multiplication «om 
binations. The lack of constancy of most errors in division may be due! 
either of two things: first, the correct procedure is learned and supp!at’ 
a faulty knowledge; or second, the error is due to chance. Since at m®* 
there were only four pupils who had an error occur in as many as SIX “! 
secutive practice periods, nearly all of the errors reported in this stu‘! 
oceurred at random throughout the period of learning division. The" | 
fore, most errors in division are not persistent and their occurrence * 1 
largely dependent upon chance. 





THE DIRECT DETERMINATION OF THE PROBABLE ERROR 
OF MEASUREMENT OF BINET MENTAL AGE®* 


GeorGe L. KREEZER 

Cornell University 

rred at lege and 

*s whicl KATHERINE P, BRADWAY 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


26 differey 


sumed t 


ors. Editor’s note: No individual test of intelligence has probably been 
dely used as the Binet test. How reliable are the mental scores secured 
z this test? There have been many indirect calculations of the test’s re- 
six differ lity. The authors supply a direct calculation of reliability. 


re than t 


study 
I. INTRODUCTION 
eont six 1 [He proper use of any measuring device requires a knowledge of its 


iability—of the extent to which a given measurement may be subject to 


4 


re 12 | 
e, accidental, or ‘‘indeterminate’’ errors. Investigators in various 


e 


errors ¥ 
lds are therefore accustomed to specify the magnitude of the chance 


tm 


ich oceeur 
e number d ch may affect any measurement of a given property. In the 


7. TI erelor 


on two 


ysical sciences, the determination of the magnitude of chance errors 
be made directly on the basis of repeated measurements of the par- 


eeu 


me of | property being examined. The probable error (or standard error) 


| single measure, which can then be calculated, has the merit of being 


o 
= 


interpretable in terms of the theory of probability; it indicates 
probability of the true value of a given property lying between 


dire 
th. 
Stu 


tod limit 
CG iLMIts, 


In the field of psychological testing a direct*procedure of repeated 


surement for determining the probable error of a measurement is 
othe wa not feasible. If the same scale is administered to the same sub- 
sein imber of times within a short interval, systematic errors may 
luced as a result of such effects as of practice or fatigue. If the 
ision W time between tests is lengthened in order to minimize effects 
hace onenn ti and fatigue, the factors of growth or deterioration are likely 
a role. The property measured may thus itself be altered in the 


‘4 


e successive measurements, and a correct determination of the 


ARS Se Pewee SB 


of measurement is accordingly prevented. 
) minimize difficulties of this sort, workers in the field of psycho- 


+ 


testing have resorted to indirect statistical procedures to deter- 


SS 


) 


reliability of a given psychological scale. If two scores can 


jes 


Department of Research of The Training School at Vineland, New 
idy was conducted in 1937 while the authors were members of the 
research of the Training School. We are indebted to Dr. Edgar A. Doll 


; 
StIOnS 


eS 
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be obtained on each member of a large group of subjects by means of sy 
applications of the same scale, or by application of two equivalent fu, 
of a seale, a coefficient of correlation (reliability coefficient) or the med, 
discrepancy between the resulting two sets of scores may be obtains 
If the data on which these statistics are based meet certain statistica] » 
quirements a probable error of measurement for the test may then \ 
computed,* The obtaining of but two scores for each individual in » 
group reduces the difficulties that would be associated with a longer sers 
of administrations of the same scale to the same individual. 

The reliability of measurement of the Binet mental age has been & 
termined in a number of studies by means of the indirect statistical pp. 
cedures just described. A summary of the literature is given below. \ 
direct determination of the probable error (or standard error) of mew 
urement of Binet mental age has, however, been reported, due to 
culties of the sort mentioned in a previous paragraph. 

Our specific purpose in the present study was to make a direct 
termination of the probable error of measurement of Binet mental! » 
on the basis of a series of repeated measurements of the same individwi 
The method we have employed to avoid the disturbing factors (as gr 
or deterioration on the one hand, and practice or fatigue on the o! 
which have previously interfered with direct determinations, has been! 
of using mentally deficient subjects who have reached a stable m 
age level, and thus give evidence of neither growth nor deteriora! 
in mental age. The practice or fatigue effects which may be associ’ 
with repeated examinations are then avoided or reduced throug! ' 
provision of sufficiently long intervals between successive tests, wit! 
the factor of growth or deterioration invalidating the results. We! 
attempted in this way to determine the probable error of measi” 
ment of Binet mental age at each of a number of mental age levels. 


II. SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


A. Determination of probable error of measurement. 


Determinations of the probable error of measurement of Stan 
Binet mental age (1916 seale) have been made by Otis and Knollit. © 
Dickson, and by Lincoln. In these studies the probable error was 
lated either from the coefficient of correlation, or from the media! 


‘Otis, A. S. ‘‘ Reliability of Spelling Seales, involving a ‘Deviation Fo" 


for Correlation,’’ School and Society, IV (1916), pp. 675-683, 716-722, * 
793-796. 
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tween two sets of scores obtained by two administrations of 
or by the split-seale method. 
Otis and Knollin*? obtained two sets of scores for their group of 
ets on the basis of the split-seale method. One hundred and 
adults were used as subjects. The median of the set of dif 
es between the two sets of scores was first calculated. The PE 
surement was then determined by means of the formula: 
PE meas = med. diff. divided by a 
[he basie formula proposed by these authors for the determina 
‘a probable error of measurement from the median difference 
een two sets of scores is: 

, = med. diff. divided by V 2 
jowever, the split-scale method is used for obtaining the two 
scores, the latter formula is to be regarded as providing a PE 
surement for the half seale. To permit conversion of this value 
PE of measurement of the whole seale, the authors have de 

idditional formula: 
PE of full seale PE of half seale divided by Y 2 


ntly, the formula to be used with the split-seale method 


i 


med. difference divided by Y 2° 2 


} 


med. difference divided > 


by é 

PE of measurement thus determined by Otis and Knollin 

9.3 months. Expressed in years this value becomes 44 years 

e basis of the number of tests available in the Stanford-Binet 

t the upper levels, the authors suggest that the true value of 

bable error of an adult’s seore is probably somewhat greate 

he value which they actually obtained; they suggest 6 months 
Ke ly value.® , , 

footnote (p. 121), Otis and Knollin mention a study similar 

eir own which was carried out somewhat later by Dickson with 


rade children, chiefly 6 to 8 years of age. The size of the group 
ted. Using the method of Otis and Knollin, Dickson found 
error of measurement of mental age of approximately 
s. Otis and Knollin point out that in terms of IQ points 
s results are comparable with their own. For an error in 
' 3 months in a 7-year-old child corresponds to one of 


an error In mental age of 6 months in an adult, 

ical age taken as 14 years, is likewise equivalent to 

97 points in IQ. On the basis of this correspondence 

rs consider it likely that the probable error of a mental age 
Knollin, H. E. ‘*The Reliability of 
me Je tl of Educational Research, I\ 


, p. 128. 
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score varies with the score, and that the probable error of |Q; 
approximately constant, being about 3.5 points for the 1916 Stan; 
revision of the Binet seale which they used. 


Lincoln* obtained two sets of scores both by administering + 
scale twice, and by the split-scale method. He administered the se 
twice and obtained two sets of scores. He then obtained two sets ¢ 


scores for each administration by splitting the seale according to 
items versus even items. Finally, he obtained another dual set ¢ 
scores for each administration by splitting the scale according t 
first three items of a year versus the last three items of a year. } 
thus obtained five groups of two sets of scores. From these dat, 
calculated five reliability coefficients, and from these coefficients, } 
caleulated five probable errors of measurement according 
formula: 

Oy T Gy — 


ao Vir 


PEmens, = 0.6745 


in which o, and o, are the standard deviations of the two distr 
tions of scores. The group examined consisted of 30 children be 
the ages of six and seven years. The interval between the exam 
tions was 314 to 4 hours. All reliability coefficients determined 
means of the split-seale method were corrected according t 
Brown-Spearman prophecy formula.°® 

The results of Lineoln’s determinations of the probabl 
of measurement of Binet mental age were as follows: for readm 
tration of the total seale, .11 years; for split-scale method, wit 
3 tests compared with second 3 tests, .24 and .28 years; for sp 
scale method, with odd tests compared with even tests, .19 ar 
years.® 

Terman and Merrill’ have reported upon the reliability 
1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet Seale. They obtained the av 
differences between IQ’s on Form L and Form M of the sca‘ 
sueeessive IQ levels. From these averages they derived the st 
ard errors and probable errors of the IQ. From the oj they dem 
coefficients of reliability on the basis of the formula: 


71q — Gaist. \ a? 


*Lincoln, E. A. ‘‘ Reliability of the Stanford-Binet Scale and the Cons 
Intelligence Quotients,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (1!2) 
621-626. 

*Thurstone, L. L. The Reliability and Validity of Tests. (Ann Arbor: ! 
Brothers, Incorporated, 1921), pp. 28 ff. 

*Lincoln’s report of probable error values is given in terms of ! 
have reported them as years above, by dividing Lineoln’s values by 12, 
provide a uniform basis for comparison of results of different authors. 

* Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. A. Measuring Intelligence. (New Y: 
ton-Mifflln Company, 1937), pp. 44-47. 
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and the corresponding coefficients of reliabilit 
cessive 1Q levels were: for IQ 130 and over (154 subjects 
354 and r = .898; for 1Q 110-129 (872 subjects), PEje 
1? 912; for 1Q 90-109 (1291 subjects), PEig = 3.04 and 
for 1Q 70-89 477 subjects), PEj 2.60 and 945: 


70 (57 subjects), PEje 1.49, and 7 982. 


round Tor 


fwon | coe jfu rents of relrability. 


to the studies summarized above, some reports 
vestigations in which a reliability coefficient alone 


out the attempt being made to calculate 
measurement. Such reliability coefficients | 


e Stanford-Binet 1916 seale by Kelley on the 


Terman, and by Cuneo and Terman. 


reports reliability coefficients for three different groups 
ts. The indieations are that the split-seale method was used 
ng the correlations, but this fact is not clearly 

ot 


stated. 
subjects in one study consisted of 108 children 8 to 9 
The resulting reliability coefficient was r 92. The group 
s in a second study consisted of 57 children 12 to 13 years 
he resulting re liability coefficient was r 93. The group 
a third study consisted of 180 adults. The resulting 
oefficient was r ; 


Lil 


.93. This third study was apparently 
ed out by Knollin which provided the data for tl 


ne re 
tis and Knollin already deseribed above. 
nd Terman® obtained two sets of scores by administering 
vice. The group of subje ets examined consisted of 25 chil 
en the life ages of approximately 3.7 years and 5.9 years 

| between the two administrations of the seale was 2 days. 
client correlation caleulated was between the IQ scores 
CeSSL administrations of 1 


the seale: but inasmuch as 


Ot 


res were, in effect, the same at the 
oht: 


two administrations, the 
Dla ned ean be regarded 


as representative of that which 
e been obtained for mental age. The reliability coefficient 
rmine d was OD. Other correlations were obtained for sets 
es obtained at greater intervals of time between adminis 
We are concerned here, however, only with the question of 


of measurement of mental age 


i. 
P 


ating to the I 


and so shall not econ 


eonstaneyv ott 


chronological and mental age 


etation of Educational Meas 
7), pp. 294. 

L. M 

ts’? P 
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III. CONDITIONS OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 
A. Selection of subjects. 

The experimental group used in the present study consisted of 4 
mentally deficient subjects who had been in residence at The Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey. These subjects were selected { 
a total of 600 individuals who were either living at the school at the tim; 
or had been dismissed within the previous ten years. 

The following requirements were set up in the selection of subjects 
(1) A subject, to be satisfactory, should show no special physica! dis. 
abilities which might interfere with accurate mental age determinations— 
such as motor handicaps, blindness, or deafness; (2) he must be desig 
nated clinically as ‘‘no special clinical type’’;*° (3) there should be a 
least four mental age scores determined by means of full-length Stanford. 


1 month apart; (4) the linear mental age ‘‘growth curve’’ (defined 
below) of any subject should show that a stable mental age level ! 
been attained, that both growth and deterioration were absent. Su)- 
jects were excluded from the experimental group if the linear g 
curve showed a slope greater than + .10 or less than — .10. A slop 

.10 is equivalent to an increase of .10 of a year in mental age for « 
year of increase in chronological age. Similarly, a slope of lf 
equivalent to a loss of .10 of a year in mental age for each year of inc! 
in chronological age. To provide full seale testing of subjects with a! 
year under 3 years, the Kuhlmann-Binet tests for ages under 3 years ' 
used to supplement the Stanford-Binet scale. 

Of the 600 subjects initially considered, approximately 270 had i 
full length Stanford-Binet mental age scores, obtained at intervals greate! 
than a month apart. This list of subjects was then culled further on‘ 
basis of criteria (1), (2), and (4). The summary cards used for ' 
purpose provide in condensed form, among other data, a statement 
the individual’s clinical type, special disabilities, and dates and scores 
of suecessive mental age examinations. Inspection of these cards | 
mitted the list of 270 subjects to be reduced to 53 subjects throug! 
elimination of those who were of a ‘‘special elinieal type’’ and of 


“The statement that a subject is of ‘‘no special clinical type’’ means ' 


fails to show the special symptoms sometimes associated with mental deficiency 
commonly used as a basis for the classification of the mentally deficient int 

clinical types. Examples of such clinical types are mongolism, hydrocephlaus, ™ 
cephalus, the cerebral infantile palsies, and epileptic amentia. Further 


be found in Tredgold (16). 
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essive mental age scores indicated a distinct trend upward 
as, for example, when each successive mental age score 
an tne preceding one. 
Tr nal selection of subjects from the group of 53 subjects now re 
s made on the basis of the ‘‘linear growth eurves’’ that were 
t the t | for all individuals. The term ‘‘linear growth curve’’ refers 
t lines that were fitted to the set of points on a graph rep 
suecessive mental age scores of any given subject. Thes: 
si] ; e mental age scores were plotted at intervals corresponding to 


r ge. Straight lines were fitted to the sets of points by 


iethod of least squares, and the slopes of the lines thus 

ealeulation."? The slope of the ‘‘linear growth eurvé 
St ny subject thus indicates the amount by which mental ag: 
ess | riven change in chronological age (life age). The numerical 
slope gives the change in mental age in years per year 


ological age. It will be recalled that the slope of a line is 
. n atically as the trigonometric tangent of the angle made 
e x-coordinate axis. A graphie method of fitting 


+ 


' s to the sets of points was tried initially, but was given 1 


mathematical procedure based on the method of least 
subjects were found to have linear ‘‘growth curves’’ 
al to or greater in absolute value than .10 and were ther¢ 


m the experimental group 
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mental age level. For all of the subjects in this experimental group, ty 
original Binet examination blanks were checked to insure absence 
arithmetical errors in the computation of the mental age score, Ti 
successive vertical sections of the table indicate for each mental a» 
group: (1) number of male subjects, number of female subjects, nl 
total number of subjects; (2) total number of measures of mental ag 
and average number of measures for each subject; (3) mean ment)! 
age of the group and limits (lowest and highest) of the individual meq 
mental ages ;** (4) mean initial life age (that is, life age at first examiys. 
tion) for the group, and limits of initial life ages in the group; (5 
mean IQ for the group and limits of mean IQ of individual subjects 
(6) mean interval between successive examinations and limits of intervals 
for group (that is, shortest and longest intervals involved) ; and (7) th 
mean slope of the linear growth curves and the maximum negative an 
positive slopes for the group. The mean slopes were determined withw 
reference to the sign of the slope of the individual curves. 


B. Procedure used in calculating PE of measurement. 
The PE cas, Was determined by two methods. We may designate then 
as method A and method B. In method A, the PEgeas. was determine! 
for each subject individually. The mean PE,,.,, was then determined fir 
each of the mental age groups and for the total group by obtaining 
arithmetic mean of the values of the PE,,.., obtained for the vari 
subjects in the group. To obtain the PE,..., of any given subject, th 
following conventional formula was employed: 
l= 2 
PEmeas, = 6745 /_ 27° 
n—l 
where d equals the deviation of any mental age score from the mex 
mental age score of a given subject, and n equals the number of separi' 
mental age scores obtained. 

As a check on the results obtained by application of the method ji 
deseribed, the PEn.a, for each group of subjects was also calculate 
directly from the total set of deviations found for each group (meth 
B). Thus the various sets of deviations obtained for the different sub 
jects of a group, in the application of method A, were collected togetht! 

= For example, subject 1 at the 0-3 year level had four Binet examinations dam 
his residence at the institution. These were represented in the original data sheets 
four Binet M.A. scores. His ‘‘mean M.A.’’ was obtained by averaging these four M4 
scores. In this way the mean M.A. for all subjects was obtained and the mean M4 
for any one age group is the mean of these mean M.A.’s of individuals. 


“For subjects with life ages greater than 14 years, 14 years was taken 
chronological age in the calculation of I. Q. 
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of the squares of these deviations obtained. The PE, 


eas 


g to this sum was then determined by means of the formula 


e previous paragraph. 


in which this latter procedure differs from that commonly 


taining a probable error or standard deviation of a distribu- 


ip of subjects lies in the fact that here the deviations are 

1 on the basis of a single mean score for the total distribution 
deviations corresponding to the various scores of each subject 
ned in relation to the mean score of that particular subject. 
dure permits one to determine the distribution of scores de- 
errors of measurement independently of the variations asso- 
individual differences among different individuals in a 


IV. RESULTS 


ults of this study are summarized in Table II. The data re- 


table were obtained through the application of method A 
The table is divided into 2 sections. In the first section 
through 5), errors are reported in terms of absolute units of 
ntal age. In the second section, probable errors are expressed 
ercentage of mental age score. The results obtained by means 
B are practically identical with those obtained by means of 


The two sets of results are compared at the end of the follow 


TABLE II 


OF MEASUREMENT (IN TERMS OF PE OF BINET 
MENTAL AGE IN DIFFERENT MENTAL AGE GROUPS 
PI il f s (yea In P 
eas 


Percentage errors 


4 5 6 7 
Mea Range Ma Arith Range 
Deviation Mean 
r 01 04-.17 f 5 5 9 g 
020 04—. 26 63 3 2 8-— 6.6 
OLS of 29) RR 9 > { 7 
{ ] 7 10 2 0 
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er ex T e 206 
ated re h subje ) gr r ‘ he res - ged 
Ips 
has been used bv the ser r thor , mh ¢ 
vas found useful to determine the ignitud f er 
enden tf variations in the easurel its due to s etor 
, . a 
| see e.g. refs 1 >and 7 
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A. Magnitude of errors in absolute units. 

The chief results are shown in Column 2. This column gives the my 
probable error of measurement found for the different mental age gro, 
and for the experimental group as a whole. The mean probable error ¢ 
measurement for the total group is .14 vears. It is somewhat smaller at; 
lowest mental age level, .11 vears, and increases slightly at the highe 
mental age levels. The differences between the mean PE... of the i 
ferent mental age groups are, however, relatively small, and except for?! 
difference between the lowest and highest mental age groups, th 
not statistically significant. For the 0-3 group and the 9-12 year grou 
the ratio ¢ of the difference between the means to the standard error of | 
difference is 2.3. According to Fisher’s table of ¢ values (6, p. 158 
difference is significant for t = 2.179 (for 12 degrees of freedom 
difference between the probable errors of measurement of the lowest 
highest mental age groups must accordingly be regarded as signi 
Column 3 of Table II shows the standard error of the mean 
arithmetical means given in Column 2. 

The remaining columns of the table provide additional data » 
may be useful in indicating the extent to which a given mental age s 
may be in error. Column 4 shows the lowest and highest PE, 
tained for individual subjects in the different mental age groups. Co! 
5 shows the ‘‘maximum deviation’’ found in each of the mental 
groups. The ‘‘maximum deviation’’ represents the largest deviation f 
among the individuals of a given group between any mental age seor 
the average mental age of the subject concerned. The values give! 
Column 5 thus indicate the greatest amount by which a parti 
mental age score obtained for a given individual might differ from 
‘‘true seore’’ (mean score) of the individual among the subjects 
particular mental age level. 

As indicated above, the values obtained for the PE meas in the \ 
mental age groups are almost identical for the two methods of ecalew! 
used. Following are the results obtained for each of the mental 
groups. In the ease of each group, the value given first is the PE 
in years, as caleulated by method A; that given second is the PE 
as caleulated by method B: M. A. group 0-3, .112 years and .109 ye 
M.A. group 3-6, .144 years and .152 years; M. A. group 6-9 years 
years and .160 years; M.A. group 9-12, .146 years and .144 yee" 
Total group, .142 years and .145 years. For all of the groups 


ference in the PE,neas as determined in the two ways is less than ."1 | 


7 
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mpirical curve representing the distribution of the deviations 


mental age scores and the mean mental age of a given subject 
experimental group is shown in Figure I. This curve repre 
tal set of deviations used in ealeulating the PE,.., by means 
B. The total number of deviations represented is 217. The 
fit of this empirically determined distribution curve to a 
jility eurve was tested by means of Pearson’s test for 
10, pp. 91-93). This test resulted in a value of 7.58 for x’ 
P lying between .70 and .80. This value of P indicates an 


fit between the best fitting normal probability curve and 
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Deviations m years 


ney polygon showing distribution of deviations of mental age 

xperimental group. Method of determining deviations is stated 

belled along the x-axis are the mid-points of intervals extending for 
s on each side of the point represented. Frequencies represented 


xpressed in terms of percent of the total number of observations 


distribution eurve actually found, inasmuch as a statistical 


mmonly employed is that P must be larger than .05 in order 


} 


le to be regarded as normally distributed (6, p. 77). The 
btained means that there are between 70 and 80 chances in 
; poor or worse than that obtained would be provided by a 
of measurements such as ours, (even though the meas 
distributed normally in an infinite population That 

t there are only between 20 and 30 chances in 100 that a 


le of observations would show a better fit to a normal prob 


errors, 
st two columns (Columns 6 and 7) of Table II, the PE 


ms of pereent. The ‘‘ percentage error’’ was calculated sep 
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arately for each subject and represents the ratio of the PE, 
given subject to his mental age, expressed in percent. Column 6 shop 
the mean ‘‘ percentage error’’ for a total mental age group at the ¢ 
ferent mental age levels. Column 7 shows the smallest and largest po 
centage errors found in the different mental age groups. 

The mean ‘‘ percentage error’’ shows a progressive decrease frop 
error of 5.5 percent at the lowest mental age level to one of 1.5 perc 
at the maximum mental age level, with a mean percentage error fe 
the total group of 3.2 percent. The data given in Column 7 indicate : 
the percentage error ranged empirically between extreme values 


percent and 12.8 percent. 
Vv. DISCUSSION 


A. The magnitude of the probable error of measurement. 

The chief purpose of this study was the determination of the pro! 
error of measurement of Binet mental age by means of a direct metlw 
of determination. The results are given in Table II and should bx 
value in estimating the allowance to be made for errors of measur 
both in the measurement of Binet mental age of individual subjects 
in the selection for research purposes of groups of subjects intended 
fall within a limited mental age range.” 

The part of the table giving the magnitude of the probable erro 
measurement in terms of pereent shows that the percentage error Is st 
prisingly small, the means ranging between about 5 percent for the lov 
mental age group and 2 percent for the highest, with an average val 
the total group of 3.2 percent. The percentage error in measuremen! 
Binet mental age is thus appreciably smaller than the 10 percent | 
regarded as characteristic of a great many measurements in biolog 
systems. 


rors 


It is of interest to compare the magnitude of the probable er 
measurement found in this study with those reported previously 0m | 
hasis of the indirect methods of determination reviewed in the early | 
of this paper. In making such a comparison, it is helpful to disting 
between determinations which have involved the use of the split 


method, and those dependent upon readministration of the total 
Lineoln has reported a determination of the probable error of 0 

* Kreezer, G., and Bradway, K. P. ‘‘ The Relation between Binet Ment ] \¢ 
Motor Chronaxia,’’ Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, XXXIV (1° 
1149-1171. 
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| on two administrations of the total scale to a group of chil 


he ages of 6 and 7. The value he obtained for the probable 


surement was .11 years. This value is in good agreement with 


1 


14 years which we obtained for our total group, and with 


15 years obtained for the 6-9 year mental age group, the 


s study which may be regarded as comparable in mental age 


} 


's group of subjects. 


so treated his data by means of different forms of the split 


lure to obtain material for additional estimates of the prob- 


measurement. This manner of treating his data provided 


probable error of measurement appreciably greater than 


l 


years obtained through readministration of the sam¢ 


between values of .19 years and .28 years. 


nvestigators, Otis and Knollin, and Dickson, who have re 


‘scores. Otis and Knollin obtained a PE 


t 


1 


o 


T 


ms of the probable error of measurement of Binet 


ise of the split-seale procedure alone in obtaining their 


] 


ilts, and Dickson a PE 


of .44 years 
of .25 vears for a group of 
These values, like those of Lincoln which were based 
ocedure are appreciably greater than the values for 
of measurement obtained in the present study. It 


that an important factor in the smaller probabl 


ment found in this study lies in the fact that they wer: 


ted measurements with the total seale rather than on 


ng different parts of the same seale which are assum 


] 


For if the two parts of the seale used for providing 


‘ores are not in fact absolutely equivalent, then the prob 


surement which will be obtained as a result of the eal 
in a factor due to lack of equivalence of the two parts 
ll as a faetor due to chance errors of measurement. It 
to find, therefore, that determinations of probabl 
ent based on the split-seale nrocedure have vield 
values than those based on readministrations of th: 
rs involved in single mental age determinations 


use for probable error determinations such as ar 


sent study lies in the provision of a basis for est 


rr that may be involved in a single mental age cd 
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termination. Thus if a measurement of the Binet mental age of a gip. 
subject is made under standard conditions, a knowledge of the prob), 
error of measurement associated with the scale permits one to state ty 
the score obtained probably does not deviate from the correct score 
the subject by an amount greater than 4 times the probable error , 
suming normal distribution of scores). More precisely, the chances » 
993 in 1,000 that the obtained score will not deviate from the true we 
by greater than that amount. Four times the probable error may thy} 
taken, in accordance with conventional practice, as corresponding: 
practical certainty that the true value will lie between the stated lima 
In the present study, the value of .14 years was obtained as & 
average PE,..., on the basis of method A, and a value of .15 years ont 
basis of method B (after rounding to the two significant figures). }) 
may adopt .15 years as representing the more conservative estims 
four times the PE,,... will accordingly equal 0.6 years. This latter wy» 
may be accepted as a suitable practical standard in estimating the 
of the error to which a given mental age determination may be subj 
On the assumption of a normal distribution of errors of measurement, 
chances are less than 7.2 in 1,000 that a given Binet mental age will si» 
errors of measurement greater than 0.6 years. 

It is of interest to compare the estimates of the maximum errr ®t 
scores made on the basis of the PEgeas with the maximum deviate 
found empirically between any given score for a particular subject a 
the average of a number of scores obtained by repeated examination ¢ 
that subject. These maximum deviations as determined empirically & 
shown in Column 5 of Table II, for each of the mental age groups. ! 
we multiply by 4 the mean probable error shown in Column 2 and 
pare the resultant values with the maximum deviations shown in Colum 
5, we find the two values are in fairly close agreement. For the lowest # 
highest mental age groups, the maximum empirical deviations are som 
what less than four times the probable errors of measurement; for ‘ 
two intermediate mental age groups, the maximum deviations are sit 
what greater than four times the probable error. Absolute agreement’ 
of course, not to be expected in view of the fact that theoretically! 
normal distribution curve will have no finite limit, that is to say, de 
ations of all magnitudes will be represented. The limits of an empit 
distribution can be expected, therefore, only to approximate the po" 
represented by four times the obtained probable error of a distribu' . 
The use of the probable error determinations of the present study ™ 
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e possible magnitude of errors of measurement of Binet 
individual subjects or groups of subjects, presupposes 


t such measurements have been obtained under the stand 


ys recommended for the Stanford-Binet 1916 seale, which 


litions involved in obtaining the data of the present study. 
ich may influence the magnitude of the probabl érror o 
ent of Binet mental age. 
subdividing variable used in the present study of the pr 
surement of Binet mental age was mental age level. As 
mn 2 of Table II, the mean probable error of measure- 
cessive mental age levels increases progressively with in 
ge, suggesting a systematic influence of mental ag 
of a eoefficient of correlation between mental age and 
f measurement of mental age for the total group results 
Ook ae. 
significance of this correlation coefficient, we may mak: 
d recommended by Fisher for determining th 


} 


! r2® For the number of degrees of freedom repr 


e signin 


to be significant should be equal to at least .288 


of .17 found by us for the relation between M.A. score 
ble error of measurement is appreciably smaller than .288 
t be regarded as not significant More precisely, tl 
ter than 5 in 100 that a correlation as large as .17 could 
sampling from an uncorrelated population 
s besides mental age level which might be considered 
he probable error of measurement of Binet mental age 
ve and sex. Within the limits of variation of thes« prop 
esent study, neither of them was found to have any in 
‘sion of measurement of mental age. Thus, the eco 
rrelation between chronological age and PE, of mental 
rrection for variations in mental age was .03, indieating 
ificant relationship. Comparison of the probable 
M. A. for the two sexes showed no appreciable differences 
In the total experimental group, the mean PE meas Was 
me for both males and females, .14 years for males 
r females, 
( possible factors mentioned abo e, the variability 


Binet mental age scores must be regarded as a functior 
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of the resultant effect of the host of factors that must be regarded as », 
erative both in the subjects examined, and in the procedure of admins 
tration of the Binet scale. Inasmuch as the data used in the present sty) 
were obtained over a period of 10 years, and represents the participatiy 
of a considerable number of different examiners, the variability in reg) 
that might be produced by inevitable individual differences in the methy 
of administration must be regarded as one of the factors present. 

Finally, the question may be raised of the extent to which the dete. 
minations of PE... made in this study were influenced by changes? 
M. A. due to growth or deterioration. It will be recalled that subjea 
who met the other criteria were included in the experimental group i 
the slopes of their linear ‘‘growth ecurves’’ fell between the limits ¢ 
+ .10 and — .10. It was thus arbitrarily assumed that slopes fallix 
within this range represented subjects in whom M. A. change was sh 
stantially absent. If one regards such small positive or negative slopesa 
representing real changes in mental age, then it is necessary to conclu! 
that the true probable errors of measurement of Binet mental age # 
even somewhat smaller than those determined. For in the caleulatic 
of deviations of different M. A. seores from an average value for: 
given subject, no attempt was made to separate a component due’ 
chance errors and a component due to true growth or deterioratior 
accepting the determinations of the present study, one is thus erring 
at all, on the side of safety. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to determine the probable em 
of measurement of Binet mental age by means of a direet method ot 
culation. The study is regarded as of interest not only in connect! 
with the specific results obtained, but as illustrating a method which 
be used to supplement the indirect methods (based on calculation 
coefficients of correlation and median differences) by means of wie 
the probable errors of measurement of mental age seales have previo 
been determined. A direct method of determination of the error of me 
urement of any property requires repeated measurement of the part 
property being examined. This procedure has not been previous!) 
sidered generally feasible in determining the precision of measurem® 
of mental age scales since (except for adult individuals) the subj 
examined would be expected to change with growth, or if repet!™ 
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together, the results would be likely to be modified by practice 
effects. The method adopted in the present study for avoiding 
ities consisted in the use of mentally deficient subjects wh 
1a stable mental age level. Repeated examinations could there 


de at intervals far enough apart to avoid practice effects, and 


—~— eS — S&S = 


liffieulties due to growth or deterioration. 


i 


— 


(perimental group used consisted of 45 subjects ranging in 
from 1 to 12 years. These subjects were selected from an initia] 
600 individuals. An average of 4.8 mental age scores (1916 Stan 
was obtained for each individual in the group, and the prob 

measurement caleulated for the individual subjects. The av 
le error of measurement for the total experimental group was 
be .15 years. The magnitude of the PE... showed no significant 
vith mental age level, although a significant difference in the 
‘or of measurement between the lowest and highest mental 
s was found. The values of the probable errors of measurement 


Ee ae ee ae SS ee se US 
4 


tal age obtained in this study were found to be smaller than 


( 
t s obtained by previous investigators by means of indirect 
D olving the use of the split-seale procedure, but agreed closely 
\ evious determination by Lincoln involving the readministration 
? pi t tot scale. The value of 0.15 years obtained for the PE,... indi- 
7 cates that the chance of an individual Binet mental age score being in 
sas t amount greater than 0.6 years (4 times the PEjeas ) is very 
Blig ss, in fact, than 7.2 chances in 1,000, if a normal distribution 
imed. A value of 0.6 years thus provides a convenient 


se in practice in estimating the magnitude of the error that 


I lved in a given Binet mental age score. 
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AN ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ABSTRACTOR 


te Cr [ue very quantity of educational research defies even the most sys- 
} matic reader to read even any considerable proportion of it. The ma- 
erm ‘R jority of it is unpublished. Much unpublished research is probably more 
mal Ps id than much that attains printers ink. One can hope to keep abreast 
— {that which is of most concern to him only (1) by obtaining as inter- 
ibrary loans unpublished theses listed in the annual compilation pub- 
f Ed ished by the United States Office of Education and (2) by reading avail- 
le abstracts which appear in the Loyola Educational Digest, the issues 
on , { Review of Educational Research, in the Journal of Educational Re- 
irch, and elsewhere. 
net Tests Unfortunately, those who prepare reviews, abstracts or summaries of 
f E lucational research do not sometimes discriminate carefully between in- 
vestigations the conclusions of which may be relied upon and those which 
t. () reason of the nature of the basic data on the method of treatment, or 
“ha ‘ th, yield eonelusions which may be far from truth. For example, the re- 
of Ea plies to a questionnaire may be from respondents whe are decidedly un- 
ompany representative of the entire group of which they are supposed to be a good 
— sample; differences between two methods of teaching may be the result of 
rh Li 


tors not controlled in the experiment or the differences may be only in 
respect to certain easily measurable types of educational outcomes; the 
numbers involved may be so small as to make conclusions statistically 
vliable. For one or more of these reasons no differences may be reported 
vetween two methods of teaching, large and small classes, and other ex- 
erimental variables when real differences actually exist. 

In preparing reviews of research in mathematics for issues of the 
‘icvww of Educational Research, the author has seen fit to discard more 

n half of the studies available. To have reported the conclusions of 
tudies would have served to mislead teachers and administrators. 
A much greater responsibility for critical selection rests upon the re- 
ewer or summarizer of research than upon the editor of a journal in 
ich fairly complete reports of studies are reported by investigators. 


+} 
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In the review, much more often than not, the details of the investig;. 
tion which reveal its flaws and weaknesses are not given. The reader hy 
little or no opportunity to judge the reliability or the validity of 
basic data. He must accept the conclusions on faith. That faith shou 
be well founded. 

With research as abundant as it is in education in these years, they 
is great need for reviews and summaries of research. With the great mas 
of field workers so ill prepared to evaluate critically the data, method 
and conclusions of educational research as are teachers, the need is mu} 
plied. There is for the same reasons an unusual responsibility for critin 
selection and interpretation by the reviewer. This is accentuated by thy 
fact that because of artificial pressures upon teachers, administrators 


SOE Sl OS Son gee ae ya 


graduate students and college teachers of education, there is an enormoy 
amount of research being conducted upon educational problems whi 
will not withstand careful scrutiny. 

There is ample evidence that reviewers in whom teachers and othe 
students place much confidence are neither selective nor critical and ax 
perpetuating and spreading conclusions, which if true are not estab 
lished by the investigations from which they are derived. The conelus 
of studies which upon careful examination prove to be clearly uni 
may be found in reviews published by men and organizations from y 
we have a right to expect greater scholarship. This situation shy 
faced squarely and education protected from a practice which can s 
only to spread error and confusion and to bring about deserved dis 


from scholars in other fields. 


Harz R. Dove ass 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 3 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Seater er rrr r te tT 


Aaa eRve 


TARR: 


Varcarer W. Child Psychology descriptive and more or less static; func- 
tionalism seeks rather to explain in the 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., a Be 
or ed. rev., 1938), pp. vii + 458. eee 7 — dynamic relation 
Ships (p. 
Also the author, although commenting 
jue merit of Curti’s new re- upon the almost inescapable mind-body 


psychology arises from the dualism of our culture, defines psychol 
that it advances no claims to eclee- ogy in the following passages now with 
favorite sales slogan of the an eye to monism and again in terms 
instead vigorously champions implying dualism : 
‘ " uf i r ionifi- _— . 
that the meaning or agais ‘*The subject-matter of psychology is 
behavior items is determined  pejther consciousness nor behavior (in the 
int of view which is held. Thus narrow sense), but the adaptive activity 
of the whole human being—activity which 


child psychology receive vary- : 
may or may not be conscious, but which 


nterpretations according to the par- : 

ne 6 I is always unified, that is, activity of an 
school of psychology and, we may — organism’’ (p. 28). 

he fundamental theories of the dif- ‘Child psychology as a science involves 

schools are frequently tested by primarily the attempt to gain a useful 


and hence analytical understanding of the 


‘f child development. = : : 
chief problems of mind and its develup- 


ithor briefly reviews and criti ment through childhood’’ (p. 32). 
eoeee ene 963 ane Chane The dilemma of those who inveigh 
_ and structuralistic categories, sgainst analysis or attention to parts 
g what is termed monistic fune- nq then are stopped short when they 


as “ the integrating point of need attempt to advance by contemplation 
work. Adherents of other view- o¢ wholes is illustrated by the following: 


ts in psychology will probably dissent : — ” 
Aes : I 3 ‘*A functionalistic approach differs from 


some of the evaluations made and =, structuralistic approach first in em 

psychologists will admit that  phasizing, if not in so many words then 
stic functionalism and organismic by implication, the fundamental impor 
Indeed tance of ‘wholes’ rather than elements; 
and second in treating the various phe- 
nomena in the field in relation to other 
claims to an organismic past and present phenomena which are 


logy are one and the same. 
lters and some behaviorists ad- 


Further, in all fairness to so also parts or aspects of the whole’’ (p. 
P , 990 
structural psychologies, we ques ae’ de 


‘although it is the whole child that we 


uishing structuralism from want to understand, we cannot get such 
~ US uc aus Oo . 
S understanding by studying the whole 


nalism : child all at once and all the time. For 
“ructuralism tends in general to be the sake of convenience and effectiveness 
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lidity of the following as a cri- 
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in reaching serviceable solutions of the 
problems in the field it is necessary to 
deal with the material under separate 
topies and to isolate particular phases of 
larger problems for special study’’ (p. 
33). 

From the preceding discussion it is evi- 
dent that the introductory chapter is a 
sophisticated approach to the study of 
child development appropriate for the 
serious and mature student able to realize 
that fundamentally ‘‘the most important 
aim of child psychology is simply to 
understand mental development in the 
child’’ and to comprehend that ‘‘ One of 
the canons of scientific method, namely 
that scientists should not as scientists 
attempt to set standards of value, is fre- 
quently violated by writers on child psy- 
chology when they tell parents and teach- 
ers how children should be brought up, 
and thus lead these grown-ups to believe 
that they are getting scientific guidance, 
when as a matter of fact they are simply 
being given the personal opinions of the 
psychologist. Now the type of control 
that is actually exercised will depend en- 
tirely upon the values in human life which 
are considered worthy of attainment’’ 
(p. 4). 

In contrast with the introductory chap- 
ter is the naturalistic diary-type account 
of Ann’s first five years. Pedagogically 
considered, this is an interesting device 
because it gives the beginning student a 
running description of the development 
of a particular child preparatory to a 
more complete and more abstract anal- 
ysis of human development. The reviewer 
is, however, somewhat disturbed to find 
interpretations in this material which are 
introduced as those of the child’s ‘‘ psy 
chological mother’’ and thus bear, for 
the non-discriminating reader, the stamp 
of sophistication. As instance of this we 
have: 


‘*Is this smiling little animal already 


thinking? Her turning toward the stg. 
and waiting might be a mere set of wo, 
ditioned responses but it looks like th 
dawn of ideas’’ (p. 36). 

‘*For some time grown-ups had play 
peek-a-boo for Ann, managing the 
themselves. Now she plays the 
herself. Surely this means thought | 
part of the baby. Her offering of fy 
to her friend, and her putting of t 
cereal spoon in her mother’s mouth, « 
corroborating incidents’’ (p. 39), 


Rat 


A second major contribution, prove 
ative and stimulating to the serious sy 
dent of child psychology, is the author: 
discussion of intelligence. What is th 
nature of intelligence? What effective; 
lation does it have to environmental er 
cumstance? How does it alter with i 
creasing age? These are all live iss 
for psychology and education and Curti’s 
treatment should lead to caution int 
ready acceptance of easy generalization 

The author is not consistent in pre 
cisely defining and adhering to 
nition of intelligence and _ intelligenw 
tests. On the one hand we not 
score on intelligence tests rests in | 
least, upon what has already 
learned; that in essence these tests ar 
but indirect measurements based upo 
the assumption of a common effec 


vironment shared by all taking t 


Thus ‘‘this description of 
gence tests most commonly us 
it clear at once that the IQ is n 
measure of inherited intelligence, butt 
it depends in part upon acquired kt 
edge, and particularly upon ability 
handle language’’ (p. 167). Mea! 
testers will of course add that 

is not in itself a measure but 1 
ratio. 

Following this the author review 
results of tests administered 
twins reared apart and implies t! 
differences in score result from envi 
mental modifications of intelligenct 











rd the stan Had some of these separated twins been 
e get of : + up in a remote hamlet of East 


voks like the Fonnessee, or in certain orphanages, the 
nees both in intelligence and social 
would almost certainly have 


(p. 175). 


striking’’ 


r yr 7 6 + 
ig th = 
3s the ‘The f that as large differences in 
ought on + intelligence as this exist, when the en 
ing ronment of the separated twins were 
ting of gre different, affords unques 
> mo ce that environmental con- 
29 s iting over a period of years 
——— iffect the 1Q’’ (p. 177). 
10M, ios $0 
4 page 178 does the author 
Serious & . 
: j state that ‘‘hereafter when we 
v1] g we shall always mean 
P g test score.’’ From this there 
cue 
: . further step to the assump- 
Va : **intelligence’’ represents 
’ Bt | degree of adaptability of the 
s art x 2 - 
ond Cn Thus: 
ition in ‘If it irgued that after all intelli 
innate capacity as deter 
oo e genes—is not changed at 
tent 12 | Lv lagree, granting that definition 
gt f gence. But what society is in 
9 all, and what parents 
D en are interested in, is not a 
\ apacity that once may have 
Sim part, a ist the actual degree to which the 
read) neerned can adapt himself 
age tests af ss to the complex conditions 
; this world’’ (p. 182). 
environment is indeed so po- 
_ the degree of intelligence 
why so quickly dash the 
who would call for an 
Beet tion of such results? 
mee, but thst her hand parents should re 
all t ll teachers know, that 
distribution of natural in 
sclh ea t t hence most children 
" a , 
Men ted to improve their 1Q’s 
that . p. 195). 
f presenting the limit of 
number of abilities, does 
maturity’’ (p. 195). 
special handicap exists, and 
provement in IQ over a 
1€5 ven under the most favor- 
rom envirel 3, parents will then realize 
elligencé t 1 is simply dull, or average, 


’? 


l right (p. 


196). 
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Likewise challenging to the generally 
accepted views regarding the nature of 
growth curves is the author’s assertion 
‘*that mental growth tends to be linear, 
to go on at the same rate throughout 
childhood’’ (p. 188). 

In general the work places relatively 
greater stress upon the so-called higher 
mental processes, thought and reasoning, 
ete., than upon the development of sen- 
sory-motor processes. Curti is aware that 
many will not find it possible to go all the 
way with Piaget in his interpretation of 
reasoning in children but she has pre- 
sented an admirable exposition of his 
views and one which should cause stu- 
dents to see that these aspects of develop- 
ment deserve just as careful study as do 
sequences of locomotion, manipulation, 
and so on. 

In conclusion the reviewer would call 
the fact 


finds 


attention of educators to the 
that the doctrine of ‘‘felt needs 


scant support among child psychologists. 


’? 


As Curti expresses it: 

‘*Neither can we assume that if the or 
ganic needs are adequately met, the child 
will develop rich and abiding motives of 
other sorts. There are ways of dulling 
interests, there are means of restricting 
the development of the child, which are 
employed, though not with that intent, in 
the best families and in the best schools 


and in the most civilized countries’’ (p. 
132). 


Kart C. PRATI 
Central State Teachers College 


Mt. Pleasan t. Michiga» 


Child 


Prentice-Hall, 


JENSEN, ARNE 8. Psychology of 
Behavior (New York: 
Inc., 1938), pp. xxi + 664. $3.85. 

ek 
my students in child psychology 
in appreciation of 
their splendid spirit of codperation 
in the production of this book’’ 


i this dedicatio e author, an as 
In tl jedication th tl n as 


sociate professor of psychology in a nor 





mal school, makes unwitting comment on 
the characteristics and limitations of his 
text. The writing of a child psychology as 
a codperative enterprise in which typical 


normal school students participate, in the 


selection and inclusion of materials or 
serve aS guinea pigs to determine what 
may be comprehended pleasantly and 


painlessly, is foredoomed to superticiality, 
triviality, misleading simplification and 
a lack of 


tion and organization, The participation 


eritical discrimination in selee- 


of such a group will produce a senti 


mental and fuzzy inspirational tone rather 


than a clear-cut deseriptive approach. 
Controversial issues which might lead to 
disturbing doubt will not be permitted to 
intrude and corrode the pure serene won- 
der of contemplation of things-in-general, 
which to anyone but a ‘‘sechool-marm’’ 
obtaining more credits in a summer term 
at a normal school would be obvious and 
hackneyed. 


As one might anticipate, the work 
scarcely ever gets down to the bed rock 
of data obtained from experimental re 
searches into the nature and characteris- 
child 


but instead rests upon 


tics of behavior and development 
a second or third 
hand or upon acquaintance even more re- 
moved. It is a compilation of the general- 
izations and generalities of other com- 
pilers rather than a reinspection of orig- 
inal data. Insouciant as to latitude the 
book wanders like a Swiss Family Robin- 
son through the fields of general or in 
troductory psychology, social and edu 
eational psychology, sociology, mental hy 
giene, child guidance, et cetera. 

For the author, 
alleged integration 
aries or compartments, so much the vogue 
eclecticism. 


this compilation or 


knowing no bound- 


in ‘* progressive ’’ circles, is 


Thus 
heen 


‘*the approach throughout has 


rather eclectic, No school of psychology 
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has been followed; no 
left out because it came from a part 
school’’ (Pp. vii). : 
‘*Some of the different schools 
chology differ more in termin 

in actual treatment of sul 

The eclectic method may over 
verbal differences and fuse into 

the actual facts gleaned by a variet 
(p. 542). 
It is that 


that schools of psychology differ 


material has hw 


9 
researchers 


apparent Jensen 


fiable data and in terminology. 
electicism consists in collecting 
employing a common terminolog 


organizing the materials int: 
The reviewer holds that the collect 
organization of materials or dat 


eclecticism (see Warren’s Dict 


Organization of data proceeds fr 


frame of reference. Consistency 

of this reference provides an integratia 
a school or emphasis of view. Most 
treatments are 


le ged eclectic 


syncretistic. Our author is no except 
he will have his cake and eat it 
is shown in his position in regard t 
instinct and emotion. 


For him the foeus of attention is 


what he terms ‘‘ behavior hygiene’ 
than upon a systematic and des 


child psychology. For 


‘As long as such results (referring! 
scientific of pure studies) are mere] 
tabulated, not actually made 
the tools of scientific proce lu 
with the problems of childh 
rather negative—at least 
the welfare of the 
(p. 5). 


far as 
cerned’ 
scientific procedure 
ance behavior hygiene 
around and continually ¢ 
child for further study and « 
(p. 10). 

‘*Tt is then as a positive, a 
ing agency in child developmen 
psychology makes its demat 

nition as a factor in producing 
orous, healthy childhood, wl 
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ntee a national vitality of un- 
nergy and possibilities’’ (p. 9). 
somewhat ambiguously, im 
s are distinguished from ulti- 


ite aim of this study is to 


nt lerstand the child; another 
a remote, is to form the basis 
later development is built’’ 
1if F verbal disclaimers the syste 
‘al 
sition is that of imteractionary 
eg 
ting 7 
Linolog has been considered as a 
nt vidual, as a whole person. 
ne The tert nental unit has been applied 
— the inference of dualism’’ (p. 
rad 
Dictior ; of child psychology is the 
eeds nvestigat and understanding of the 
e! ss of development of mental life 
: f the child’’ (p. 39 
A M4 me 
, Moss ‘The tensions due to birth trauma, hun- 
nation problems, and disturb- 
sleep periods, are mainly psy 
10 @2 _ ffeet the health of the body 
eat it too, a : . t of the mind’’ (p. 546). 
egard to? ral learning process almost in- 


es a definite stamp on the 
f the child’’ (p. 546). 


| and idealistic elements 
- chic with strong emotional 
| * ~ -_ 
( 1 { p- 547 ). 


s comes to the child; the 
! the brain 


ie correlation centers of 


causes th 


receive this new sens: 
carefully, compare and 
ust previous experiences and 

finally issue an order io 
lipment to respond in some 
suitableness of the response 
! not only by the immediate 
lation, but more definitely 
ip diseovered between it 


stored ideas’? | p. 291). 


; . Pent 
r statement provide the 


yr not only with living 
, f ginisms this field, but perhaps with 


ilt of all forms of life’’ 





‘*Tt (psycho-physical method) resembles 
the testing method in that it compares 
the various phases of growth of the child 
and attempts to discover relationships 
between them’? (p. 49). 
‘‘The various organs of the body are de- 
veloped during the period of the fetus 
: - '* (Cp. Gi). 
‘*At birth, girls are slightly taller and 
heavier than boys. . . .’’ (p. 65 
‘‘During the first week after birth the 
rate of growth in motor activity and or- 
ganization perhaps exceeds that of any 
other week in child’s life’’ (p. 78). 
‘*The tactile, gustatory, olfactory, and 
auditory senses, as well as the less defi 
nitely localized senses of equilibrium, 
temperature and others, are ready to func- 
tion in an elementary marner in a few 
days after birth’’ (p. 152). 
‘The infants born into the world are 
all different from one another. Each one 
is a unique being differing in every meas- 
urable trait from all other individuals’’ 
(p. 173). 

The purpose of the school is to social 
ize the child and socialization is con 
formity of thought: 


‘*The whole school spirit should be im- 
bued with the ideal of producing a strong, 
self-reliant, capable, well-balanced gen 
eration whose behavior patterns are thoro 
ughly socialized’’ (p. 600). 

‘*In some cases the person with superior 
mental and physical equipment becomes 
a menace to society. In order to become 
socialized the child must master the life 
and culture of the group and must learn 
willingly to conform; . . . Social adapta 
tion is much facilitated by using common 
speech. This is in a deeper sense than 
merely vocabulary; it means that expres- 
sions are in conformity with the custom 
ary trend of thought’’ (p. 589). 


The status of the child in society is 


viewed through Pollyanna spectacles 


which not only provide dewy rose tints 


but induce considerable astigmatism. 


‘‘PDuring the long, dim centuries when 
prehistoric man was just emerging from 
the mists of the past, the child appears 
to have received little respect and to 


have been rated as of little value. As a 





oo 


general rule the more primitive condition 
of the people, the less consideration did 
the child receive. Wherever the group at 
tained some degree of culture, the con 
dition of the child tended to improve; 
nevertheless, the lot of the child in early 
human society was not an enviable one’’ 
p. 18). 
‘Perhaps the darkest picture of the 
child in history must be drawn from the 
child’s enslavement in the industrial 


oO” 
ao). 


world’’ (p. 
‘*Out of these ages of dark ignorance, of 
abuse, of domination by a superstitious, 
eruel, grasping society, the child has 
finally emerged’’ (p. 23). 

‘the child could no longer be 
and he was rapidly moving toward the 
center of the modern arena’’ (p. 34). 


ignored, 


We are assured repeatedly and somewhat 

innecessarily that the child is a precious 

possession: 

‘‘We are actually beginning to realize 

that the child is the most precious pos- 
sion of the race’’ (p. 10). 


‘it laid the foundation for the modern 


conception of the child as the most pre 
us possession of the race’? p- on ) 


} 


ake life worthwhile for children, the 
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most precious possession of the race” 
34). 

‘*As the great value of the child was 
phasized in a previous chapter, it 
necessary to repeat that the ch 
worth all the attention we can best, 
upon him’’ (p. 40). 





‘*thinking people are coming to the ray 
ization that the most valuable thing » 
all the world is the ehild’’ (p. 196 

‘*with the general acceptance by soci 
of the child as the most precious poss 


sion of the race’’ (p. 622), 
Lastly, we are informed that there 


no limits to man’s possibilities 


‘* By virtue of this creative 
the part of the human organis 
tion exalted above any other 
attained. Activities beyond t 
fanciful imagination of histori 
Instead of moving 
and patterns laid down in th 
organism and having definité 
may conceive of man’s responses 


possible. 


I 
as limitless in seope as thy 


(p. 153). 
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GaTEs, A. L., 
Ee 


ing Readiness 


Bonp, G. L., and RUSSELL, 
Methods of Determining Read- 
(New York: 


Publications, Teachers College, 


Bureau of 
Colum- 


bia University, 1939), 55 pp. 
The authors present the results of a 
statistical study of the predictive value 


of certain measures of reading readiness. 


LATON, ANITA D., and BAILEy, EpNa W. 
Assisted by JOSEPH ScHwas. Sugges- 
tions for Teaching Selected Material 
from the Field of Genetics, Mono 


graph No. 1, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science, 
(New York: Bureau 
Teachers College, 


5 
1939), 


Columbia University 
of Publications, 
Columbia University, 
66 pp. 

This monograph contains a summary 
of scientific materials relative 
of 


to the sub- 


ject genetics prepared for elementary 


and secondary school teachers. 


LUNN, J. E., et al. Comparison of Pupils 


Who Participate in No Extra-Curric 
ular Activities with Those Who Take 
Part in Three or More Such Activities, 
Pupil Personnel Study of Pupils in 


Publie 
Paul: 


Education, 


Minnesota Schools, Part Il, 


Section 7 (St. Minnesota State 


Department of l2 


pp. 
The authors contrast pupils who par 


1939), 


ticipate in no extra-curricular activities 


with those who engage in three or more 
activities in intelligence quotients, grade 
placements, 


of 


neidence of problem 
work, 


cases, 


quality and personality traits. 
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LUNN, J. 


Placement to 


E., et al. Relation of Grade 
Other Factors in Edu- 
cation, Pupil Personnel Study of Pupils 
in Minnesota Public Schools, Part I, 
Section 8 (St. Paul: Minnesota State 
Department of Education, 1939), 
PP- 

The authors compare mentally retarded 


o7 
- 


‘ 


and mentally accelerated pupils in various 


functions. 


LuNN, J. E., et al. Relation of Quality 
of Work to Other Educational Con- 
ditions, Study of 
Pupils in Minnesota Public Schools, 
Part I, Section 9 (St. Paul: 
sota State Department of Education, 
1939), 19 pp. 

The authors trace the influence of the 


Pupil Personnel 


Minne- 


quality of school work in retarded and 
accelerated pupils. 


LuNN, J. E., et al. Comparison of Good 
and Poor Achievers as Problem Cases, 
Pupil Personnel Study of Pupils in 
Minnesota Publie Schools, Part I, See- 

Paul: Minnesota State 

Edueation, 1939), 26 


tion 10 (St. 


Department of 
pp. 
Poor achievers as problem cases are 


contrasted with the best achievers. 


McPHerson, OrnrPHA. Summer Vacation 
Activities of One Hundred Farm Boys 
Selected (New 


and Girls i a Area 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1939), 74 pp. 

After describing the procedure, the 


author discusses conditioning factors, re- 
sponsible work, reading, music and radio, 
play activities and individual interest, 
nature experiences, social contacts, and 


provision made by the school. 


MEEcE, LEONARD E., and Stay, MAURICE 
F. Finaneing Public Elementary and 
Secondary 


Education in Kentucky, 


[ Vol. 33,No.s 
































Bulletin of the Bureau of Schoo! g, 
vice, Vol. XII, No. 1 (Lexington, Ky 
tucky: University of Kentucky, Se. 
tember, 1939), 182 pp. 
The authors present data relative » 
the financing of elementary and secondary 
schools in Kentucky for the use of ad 
cators and legislators. 


PALMER, EMILY G. Occupational Treng 
in California with Implications for V». 
cational Education: VI. Trends « 
Service Occupations — Personal, Bux 
ness, and Repair, Bulletin of the 
fornia State Department of Education 
No. 7 (Sacramento: California Sta 
Department of Education, July, 19 
138 pp. 
This bulletin summarizes occupation 

trends in the service occupations: pe 

sonal, business, and repair services 


SANDs, LESTER B., and ALMACK, JOH 
History of Education Chart (Stanfor 
University, California: Stanford U 
versity Press, 1939), 14 pp. 
This chart is an outline for stu 





pursuing a first course in the gen 
tory of education and for gradu: 
are looking for direction in 
Topics arranged in 


order to furnish a picture of movemen' 


are chrot 


and national developments. 


ScCHWEHN, Hiupa, REMMERs, H 
WHIsLER, L. D. Guidance i t 
ondary Schools of Indiana, The ! 
sion of Educational Reference, * 

Education, XXXVI 

Purdue U: 


in Higher 
fayette, Indiana: 

June, 1939), 28 pp. 
The 


ments 


authors discuss various 


made in the schools, per 


ministering and using various t 
ords kept and percentage of use 5) 
persons obtaining various rec 


n 


eentages of various organization 


small and 139 large schools, 






































Scho 1 See 
ngton, Key. 


itucky, Ser ich vat 


health guidance given and staff 


participating, frequency with 
ious curricula and courses are 

educational and vocational guid- 
relative nee, various guidance functions carried 
d secondary staff participation in guidance 


use of edy snetions in schools with guidance pro- 


wal TresA . se 
Dnt trend _ Henry LESTER, and EATON, MER- 


rons for Ve T. Twenty-Sizth 
Trends Educational Measurements, 
sonal, of the School of Edueation, 
No. 4 


Bureau of 


Annual Con- 


(Bloomington, In- 
Re- 
Indiana University, September, 
} pp. 

ort eontaims a 


Coéperative 


discussion of 
nt in music, present tendencies 
onal measurement, measure- 
speech and hearing defects, re- 
the categorized and uncate- 
ntal test, some assumptions 


the edueational measurement 


DONALD 
Sal- 
19388, 
Education, Bulle- 
+, Research Cireular No. 11 (Har- 
Publie In- 


Commonwealth of 


4S | 
nd MORNEWECK, Car. D. 


1937 


CAMPBELL, 


School Employes 

Service in 

Department of 

Pennsyl- 
9), 27 pp. 

hors present an analysis of sal- 


ns in Pennsylvania. 


ER E., 


Veasurement 


Witey, A. Mc 
of Educational 

Ac- 
State 


and 


Research 
Ohio: 


if Edueation, September, 


Bulletin of 


Columbus, 


resent data relative to the 


instruments for 


use of 


nt of pupil growth by 


Ohio Every Pupil Tests. 
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WOODWARD, ANNIE C., et al. 
tions Interested in International Rela- 


Organiza- 


tions, Research Bulletin, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4 (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, September, 


1939), 54 pp. 
This bulletin contains the name, pur- 
pose, and other pertinent facts relative 


to organizations interested in interna- 
tional relations. 

NEW TESTS 
BRUNER, HERBERT B., LINDEN, ARTHUR 


V., and Woop, Huco B. A Tentative 
Check List for Determining Attitudes 
on Fifty Crucial Social, Economic, and 
(New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Political Problems 


Columbia University, 1939), 15 pp. 

The Check List contains two hundred 
and fifty statements on fifty social, eco- 
Each 


statement is intended to approximate a 


nomic, and political problems. 


‘*reactionary,’’ ‘‘conservative,’’ ‘‘ Mid- 


, 


dle-ground,’’ ‘‘progressive,’’ or ‘‘radi- 


eal’’ position. The test is for use by 


college students, teachers, and adults, 


ENGELHART, MAx D. June and August, 
1939 Comprehensive Examinations and 
the September, 19389 


Eremption Tests of the Chicago Junior 


Placement and 


Colleges (Chicago: Department of Ex 
aminations, Chicago City Junior Col 
leges, 1939), English Qualifying Ex- 
amination, 19 pp. Biological Science 
101-102, 
ical Science 101-102, Objective Section, 


16 pp., Humanities 201-202, Essay See- 


Essay Section, 7 pp., Biolog- 


tion, 8 pp., Humanities 201-202, Objee- 
tive Section, 19 pp., Physical Science 
101-102, Essay Section, 7 
Science 101-102, Objective Section, 14 
pp., Social Science 101-102, Essay See 
tion, 11 pp., Social 101-102, 
Objective Section, 19 pp., English 


pp., Physical 


Science 
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Placement Test, Form C, 8 pp., Biolog- 
ical Science, Form E, 10 pp., Physical 
Form E, 10 pp. 

These tests are the 1939 examinations 
used by the Chicago City Junior Colleges. 


Science, 


The English qualifying examination is a 
three-hour test containing both essay and 
objective exercises, the latter being de- 
signed for machine scoring. The essay 
sections of the tests used in the survey 
courses require one hour and contain a 
variety of exercises calling for responses 
in the form of sentences, paragraphs, or 
brief essays. Each objective section re- 
quires two hours of testing time, consists 
of several types of exercises, and may be 
scored on an electric scoring machine. The 
English placement test has no time limit, 
is objective, and The 
exemption tests in biological science and 


machine scored. 
physical science require one hour and 
twenty minutes and are objective. 


GATES, ArTuUR I. Gates Reading Readi- 
Tests (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 


ness 


bia University, 1939), 7 pp. 
The 


measure readiness for beginning reading, 


Gates tests were constructed to 
to predict the rate of development of 
ability, and to the 
pupil’s status and thus reveal his needs 


reading diagnose 


in each of several of the most important 
abilities required in learning to read. 


MALLER, J. B., and GLASER, Epwarp M. 
Interest-Values Inventory (New York: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 














[ Vol. 83, No! 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers (jy 
lege, Columbia University, 1939), 8 pp 
This test is designed to measure % 
relative dominance of four major trys 
of interest or basic values within th 
individual: 
and 


theoretic, aesthetic, soci! 
economic. It is for use with his 
school and college students and ays 


SHAFFER, LAURANCE F. Objective Tex 
for the Psychology of Adjusiney 
(Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Compan 
1939), 17 pp. ) 
These tests consist of one page ad 

with 


twenty to twenty-five objects 





items for each of the seventeen chapters 
of Dr. Schaffer’s text and are design 
for use with college classes using the tet 


SrrRanG, Rutu. Ezxaminer’s fk: 
Diagnostic Record for High Schoo! ov 
College Students (New York: Buren 
of Publications, Teachers College, | 
lumbia University, 1939), 20 pp. 
This reading diagnostie record for 

includes identifying data, summary of: 

sults of standardized tests, summar 
scholastic achievement, medical exam 





tion and reports on physical condita 
developmental and educational 
present reading interests, other interes 
and activities, present reading stat fess 
(tests of oral reading and use of ¢ 
tionary included in the record form 


summary, recommendations, and 


up. 


























Tol. 33, No. ' 


iz 
‘eachers (jy. % 
1939). 8 »» 
measure th: C33 
major type ey j 
Within th Ohio. 
etic, cit A 3 
e with high ‘% 


and adults : 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


—Teachers for Democracy is the tenta- 
tle of the Fourth Yearbook of the 
in Dewey Society, a commission of the 
rressive Education The 

k, to be published by D. Apple- 


lective Test 
A djust ment 
in Company 
Association. 


e pag ° ss 

al ton-Century, will probably be officially re- 
ats este sed in January. The book will deal 
ab. ake problems of teacher education 


| is written from the viewpoint of 


ing the text 
ng solutions to the problems of 


‘2 Be reparing teachers who will have the 
h Schi ilifieations necessary for democratic 
rk: | ication. 

Colk The first chapter, by Frank E, Baker, 
20 pp resident of the Milwaukee State Teach- 
record for 3 College, and E, O. Melby, dean of the 


mmarv of? chool of Edueation, Northwestern Uni- 


summar versity, deseribes the present status of 
eal examina teacher education and the resultant prob- 
al conditiot lems. The second chapter, by William W. 
nal historr Vattenberg, of the Chieago Teachers Col- 


her interests lege, sets forth the tasks before the pro- 


ding status fession as these find expression in work 
use of d coutronting institutions preparing teach- 
cord form ers. This is followed by a description of 
and follow jualifications needed by teachers in 


mocracy’s school, by G. Robert Koop- 
in, of the Michigan State Department 
‘ Publie Instruetion, E. T. MeSwain, of 
rthwestern University, contributes a 
on conceptions of the learning 
Process and the social implications for 
education of the various con- 
eptions, 

The life and program of teacher-edu- 
i institutions, as these affect the at- 
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mosphere of the institutions and influence 
the attitudes and social abilities of stu- 
dents, are described by Nila Banton 
Smith, of Indiana University, and 
Frances Martin, of Central State Teach- 
ers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
Frank E, Baker analyzes the administra- 
tive factors necessary for intra-institu- 
tion democracy. The problems of general 
education are set forth in a chapter by 
Donald Cotrell, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Whit Brogan, of 
Northwestern University, treats of the 
considerations influencing the selection of 
professional subject matter. This chap- 
ter is followed by one describing the 
treatment of the materials of profes- 
sional education and the integration of 
theory and practice in an appropriate 
student-teaching program, by John J. 
DeBoer, director of practice teaching at 
Chicago Teachers College. The basic prob- 
lems and procedures of in-service con- 
tinuing education are set forth by Walter 
Anderson, of Northwestern University. 
This is followed by a chapter on the 
education of college teachers by Donald 
Cotrell. The last chapters of the book, 
which consider the basic social context 
and social implementation of the teach- 
ing profession, are written by George 
E. Axtelle, of Northwestern University. 

The yearbook is edited jointly by 
George E. Axtelle and William W. Wat- 
tenberg. 


Social Studies Yearbook.—The Tenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
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the Social Studies is on the subject: 
‘« The In-Service Growth of Social Studies 
Teachers. ’’ 
bers of the National Council soon after 
November 1 and will be presented and 


It will be distributed to mem- 


discussed at the annual meeting of the 
N.C. 8.8. 


» 


in Kansas City, November 2 
and 25. 

‘*Tn-service growth,’’ rather than ‘‘in- 
was chosen as the sub- 
ject, the 
mittee on publications wished to make a 


service training,’’ 
because the editor and com- 
direct appeal to the teacher. The Year- 
book should also be of interest to those 
responsible for the in-service training and 
guidance of teachers. 

The problems of the beginning teacher 
of the social studies are discussed by 
James A. Michener of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. Lewis W. 
Williams, of Llinois, 
tributes a chapter on 


University con- 
problems of 
tenure. A 


reading plan for social studies teachers 


placement, promotion, and 
is outlined by Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota. A. L. Kerbow 
of the University of Houston discusses 
the problem of graduate study in its re- 
lation to in-service growth, basing his 
conclusions on a study just completed in 
Houston. Workshops, curriculum labora- 
tories, and courses differing from the tra- 
ditional methods courses are described by 
Anna B. Peck of the University School at 


Lexington, Kentucky. Edward G. Olsen 
of Colgate University presents a study 
of tours and travel courses for social 


Laura F. Ullrick of the 
new Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, 


of Eastern 


studies teachers. 


Illinois, and Charles H. Coleman 
State Teachers Col- 


collaborated in preparing a 


Dlinois 
lege, have 


chapter on the community contacts of 
the teacher in relation to his professional 
growth. Experimental teaching as a 
means of professional growth is discussed 


by a G. 


Umstattd of the University of 
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\ 
Texas. The possibilities of  in-seryi, 
growth through membership and 
participation in professional organix 
tions are described by Edith B Oagler 
Director of Social Studies, Binghamta es 


New York. 


The Committee on Publications of ty 


National Council for the Social Studis 
Wilbur F. Mor 
and James A. Michener, both of the Ha 


has as its members 
vard Graduate School of Education 
Fremont P. Wirth of the George Pe: 
College for Teachers. The Editor of tie 
Tenth Yearbook is Burr W. Phillips, 8 
of the Social Studies Department, Wis 
sin High School, and Associate Profes 
in the Teaching of History, University of 


forwarded the present 


who I 


Wisconsin, 
statement. 


Teacher Education.—The Commis 
on Teacher Education of the Ameria Bide 
Education, 


five-year 


Council on formed i ‘ 


for a period, with Ka 


director, launched 
1939 a ‘‘Codperative Study of Ti 


Edueation’’ 


Bigelow as 


involving 20 higher 
tions and 14 school systems and g 
of school systems. The major purposes ot 
this study are to encourage a raj 


lation into practice of generally ac 


knowledge in teacher education and ' Tea 

i 
stimulate experimentation, broadly Sta 
ceived, with programs of teacher edu: Tos 


tion and teacher growth in ser 
has been assumed that these two purpos Meza 
would be best served by working clos f 
at the outset with a limited number of 
institutions and school systems. ; 
The units’ selected will be assisted = 


1U niversities—Columbia University 


ing of Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers ' 20 
leges), Ohio State University, Stanfor ra 
versity, University of Nebraska, Pe 

» Pasa 


North Carolina, University of Texas; Lib ‘- 
Arts Colleges—Claremont Colleges, Coleg 


St. Catherine, College of William and Mary 
Middlebury College, Oberlin College; 5 
Teachers Collegea—Colorado State . 
Education, Greeley; Eastern Kentucky >“ 
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ch examination of their problems 
irricula and will be helped in 


=: to become, or to continue to 
; demonstration centers of best 
the education and profes- 
pment of teachers both prior 
s juent to employment. In 
the Commission will endeavor 
te as rapidly as possible to 
nal world information con- 
promising developments in 


education wherever these may 


ist, 1939, a unique conference 
approximately 125 persons, 
representatives of the units 
the Codperative Study of 
ication, was held at Ben- 
ege, Vermont. The central 
the conference was the plan- 
éperative activities for the 
years. The delegates constitu- 
ss-section of American educa- 
g persons of diverse back- 
special interests who were 
ed to conferring together. 
present representatives from 
liberal arts colleges, and 
eges as well as from rural, 


| suburban school systems. These 


3 ( ge, Richmond; New Jersey State 


Newark; Southern Illinois 
rmal University, Carbondale; State 


rs { re, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: State 


( ge, Troy, Alabama; Western 


4 College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 





I irie View State College, 
kegee Normal and Industrial In- 
a School Systems—Bedford 

a; Central District, Caledonia 
nt Colquitt County, Georgia 

e county and Moultrie city 
Denver, Colorado; Des 
Detroit, Michigan; Greenville 
Carolina (consisting of the 
Parker District systems, with 
e County Council for Community 
t and Furman University coéperat- 
t Texas; Los Angeles County, 


* + 


a sisting of the county, city, 


inta Monica, and Burbank sys- 
Massachusetts New Trier 

% (consisting of the township 
system and the elementary sys- 
) Kenilworth, Wilmette, and 
Norris, Tennessee; Philadelphia, 


and Spokane, Washington. 


included educationists and subject-matter 
specialists, college presidents, deans, and 
professors, superintendents of schools, 
principals, supervisors, and classroom 
teachers. At the close of the two-week 
conference period, these individuals, as a 
result of democratic discussion, had 
reached working agreements as to the 
major problems of teacher education and 
how their institutions working jointly 
with the Commission might best attack 
these problems in order to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the im- 
provement of American education. The 
conference was conducted in such a way 
as to ensure the participation of each 
member at every stage. It was agreed 
that reports of this and possible later con 
ferences, and of the work in the individ- 
ual institutions, should be made generally 
available to the profession. 

Plans for certain studies involving 
entire states and for activities in collab- 
oration with educational organizations 
are now being formulated by the Commis- 
sion. 


School Plant Research.—Following a 
series of conferences sponsored by the 
American Council on Edueation, which 
began in November, 1935, the School 
Plant Research Council was organized as 
one of the standing committees of the 
American Council on Edueation. During 
these early meetings extended consider- 
ation was given to the need for research 
in the school building field and if such a 
need existed, how a research program 
should be organized, financed, and admin- 
istered. Growing out of these conferences 
there has been developed a bulletin en- 
titled, ‘‘School Buildings and Equip 
ment,’’ which sets forth the specific areas 
where the need for investigation is most 
evident and the proposed organization to 


earry on those investigations and to dis- 
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seminate the findings. This statement was 
published in April, 1939, by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

The first meeting of this Research 
Council was held in Washington on Jan- 
uary 28 and 29, 1938. This was followed 
by meetings in May and December, 1939, 
and in March, 1939. Inasmuch as the 
Research Council was newly organized on 
the one hand, and financial support for 
carrying on investigations has not yet 
been received, these four meetings have 
been largly devoted to the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Preparation of the manuscript re- 

ferred to above and consideration 

of other similar manuscript which 

might be prepared in specific areas 

such as lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilating. 

2. Possibilities of 


for the program as outlined by the 


financial support 
Council. 

3. Preparation of detailed outlines for 
investigations in the fields of light- 
ing, toilet and school 
equipment. 

4. Other problems in the field which 

prepared for 


facilities, 


might be similarly 
study. 
5. Discussion with the representatives 


of agencies interested in research in 


the school building field. These 
agencies are the WPnited States 


Office of Education, United States 
Public Health Bureau of 
Standards, Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and the National Research 


Service, 


Council. 

Two of the three studies listed under 
Item 3 above, toilet fixtures and school 
equipment, are now actually under way. 
The status of each of these is as follows: 

Toilet Fixtures.—Workers in the school 
plant field have long believed that the 
commonly accepted standards on the 


number of fixtures required are too high. 
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This belief has been supported by a f 
local studies which have 
Therefore the Council has under wa, 
nation-wide study of this problem on 
what the facts are. The reason for mj 
ing it nation-wide is to ascertain the : 


been Mads 


fluence, if any, of climate on the nun» 
of toilet fixtures needed for a given sehy) 
enrollment. Furthermore, the study j 
being carried on in both cities and m 
districts in schools of different sizes » 
internal organizations and in school ¢ 
different racial makeup. The plan is: 
make an actual ‘‘ Time-Use Study 

Toilet Facilities’’ in a school for 

tire day in February and again in My 
The first of these has already been mi 
This study is under the immediate dir 
tion of Francis R. Scherer, Superinte 
ent of School Buildings in Rochester, \# 
York, and a C 

Printing costs and other incidental a 


member of the 


penses are being borne by the Ament 
Council on Education. 

From t 

teen percent of the cost of sch 
ings is devoted to 
that basis, therefore, public funds to % 


School Equipment.- 
equipment. 


extent of approximately $45,000,’ 
spent on this item alone in 1930, Fort 
of 1920-1936 


school ¢ ] 


alternate years 
the expenditure for 
alone amounted to about $50 

Despite these large expenditures, 
headway has been made in the ¢ 
ment of 


quality specifications 


would classify a given item of equip= 
according to certain definite requirem® 
to be incorporated in these specificati 
for example, specifications whi 

group fixed seats into probabl) 
classes according to quality. Thus 4 © 


mit ¢ 


of education which wished to 





1 Because some of the data from the Fe™ 
count were not usable, it was found nec 
's, 


to postpone the May count until 
1939-40. 
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for fixed seats to those regarded 


most satisfactory would so indicate in 


notice to bidders. Competition 


then be based on comparable 


of product. 
1938, 


March, 


9, meetings of the Council, represen 


December, and 


present to discuss whether 


q ves of the equipment industry were 
2 
mind was a feasible one. A 
th 
ii was also held at the 
MPieveland meeting of the A.A.S.A. These 
- 


general accord 


liscussion 
sentatives were in 
such a plan, if thoroughly done, 
desirable. This study, 
the 
Raymond V. 


t 
-) be highly 
‘ 


‘ te direction of 


forward under 


going 


Direetor of the Division of School 


Housing in Virginia and a member of 
m In conclusion, members of the Council 
rt the belief that definite headway 


made since its organization. 
7 *, they are confident that the 
Bee! for research is so evident in school 
Buildings, which ap- 
proximately one-third of the total cost of 
elementary and secondary educa- 


annually require 


« ag RE 


ou for their construction, operation, 


pai maintenance, that financial support 
‘il’s program will be forth- 


‘ g 
Tormat was provided by y as 
f Ohio State University, a mem- 
mer of the committee in charge of the 
* 
x 
3 School Standards. — After 
a years of intensive work (research, 
mierimentation, analysis, revision, and 
ol the Coéperative Study of 
‘ School Standards has com- 
ts work. It now has ready to offer 


lary schools of the country a 


terials and procedures for 


schools which 


if secondary 
to t 


e more valid, more flex- 
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ible, and more stimulating to improve- 
ment than any available in the past. 

A sum of approximately $200,000 has 
been expended by the Codperative Study 


in the past four years in the develop 


ment and refinement of these materials. 


They were first carefully tested in 200 
secondary schools of all sizes and types 


in all parts of the country. As a result 


of this tryout the materials were exten 


sively revised and published as ‘‘1938 


i] 


editions’’ and again tested in 90 addi- 


tional schools. During the spring and 
summer of 1939 they have been further 
and The ‘1940 


’? described below, represent the 


revised rewritten. 
editions, 
best judgment and experience of the Co 
operative Study. It is expected that fur- 
ther revisions will not be made for at 
least five years. 

1. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: 
Report.—A 
port of the purposes, history, methods, 
the 


study. Essential for any one who wishes 


General comprehensive re 


and recommendations of six-year 
to know the background and reasons for 
the Codperative Study’s results and rec- 
ommended procedures. 

2. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: 
Supplementary Reprints.—A bound vol- 


on 


ume of 29 reprints of articles previously 
published in various educational journals, 
ach reporting on some phase of the Co 
Study. 
panion volume for the General Report 


Operative Intended as a com 
listed above. 
3. How to Evaluate a 
School.—A 
signed to accompany Evaluatwe Criteria 


Educational 


Secondary 


manual of instructions de 


and Temperatures. Gives 


all information and instructions neces 


sary for actual use of the procedures 
recommended by the Codperative Study 
for evaluation of a school. Contains 
chapters of instructions and suggestions 


to schools, to visiting committees, and to 
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supervisory and accrediting agencies. In- 
cludes, as an appendix, the charts from 
Educational Temperatures, filled out for 
five representative schools. 

4. Evaluative Criteria.—Contains ap- 
proximately 1600 checklist items and 
500 evaluations covering all significant 
phases of the modern secondary school. 
Includes the following sections (also pub- 
lished as separate pamphlets): Philos- 
ophy and Objectives, Pupil Population 
and School Community, Curriculum and 
Courses of Study, Pupil Activity Pro- 
gram, Library Service, Guidance Service, 
Instruction, Outcomes of the Educational 
Program, School Staff, School Plant, 
School Administration, Data for Individ- 
ual Staff Members, and Summary Forms. 

5. Educational Temperatures.—A 
series of charts for exhibiting in vivid 
and graphie form the results of an evalu- 
ation made by means of the material in 
the Evaluatwe Criteria. Shows relative 
standing or ‘‘educational temperatures’’ 
of 110 significant aspects, so presented 
as to facilitate comparisons with schools 
of different size, type, accreditation 
status, and regional location, or with 
schools of all sizes and types in all parts 
of the country. 


Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum.—The period in which this 
Commission of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association was to work ended on 
July 1. 
is engaged in sending to the publishers 


Consequently the Commission 


reports of the various committtees. On 
September 15, Reorganizing Secondary 
Education, by V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. 
Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky appeared. 
This attempts to state the fundamental 
point of view that has permeated the 
work of the Commission and its com- 
mittees. 

The reports which have been published 
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and those scheduled for publication g 
listed separately. The following boy 
have already been published by the | 
Appleton-Century Company: 
Lawrence H. Conrad, with the Cregtis 

Committee, Teaching Creative W ritiy, 

(1937) 
Committee on the Function of Science » 

General Edueation, Science in Gener 

Education (1938) 

The following books are scheduled fy 
publication by the D. Appleton-Centy 
Company in 1940 (all titles are ten 
tive): 
Committee on the Function of Ar 

General Education, Art in Gens 

Education. 
Committee on the Function of Engis 

in General Education, Language « 

General Education. 
Committee on the Function of 

ematics in General Education, 

ematics in General Education. 
Committee on the Funetion of the § 

Studies in General Education, Jb 

Social Studies in General Educatu 
Elbert Lenrow, for the Committee on t& 

Function of English in General Eise 

tion, Guide to the Reading of Ficw 

in General Education: Bibdliograpiw 
of 1,500 Novels Selected, Class 
and Annotated for Use in Meeting th 

Needs of Individuals in Senior lw 

School and College. 


Discussion Group Project.—The } 
tional Association of Secondary > 
Principals, acting through its Plasus 
Committee, has developed a long-range 





program for the improvement 
American high schools. The progm=* 
being promoted through the der 
process of discussion and cooper" 
thinking. The following steps lav 
taken or are being taken: 
1. A study of the issues and obj*" 
of secondary education by a bo) 
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eators—The Orientation Com- 


owed by 


ublication an 
a statement of con- 
‘* The 


and the ‘* Func- 


lowing boos 
ed by published as Issues of 
y Edueation’’ 
| the Creatiy Secondary Edueation.’’ 
ative i sustained and systematic dis- 
f these issues and objectives by 
of Science 2 school principals and teachers 
we in Gener ft tion. In order that this exercise 
tive thinking might be effec- 
arried out, discussion group ma- 
Each state was or- 


vas set up. 





Discussion guides were dis- 
and diseussion techniques were 
principals and 


participated in this organized 


jusands of 


Probably never before in the 
education have so many edu- 


any 


m of Engiis 


Language 1 r | their attention upon 


program. 
ion of ext step is from theory to 


Whenever an announced ob- 


cation, 


ation. jective of high sehool edueation is set 
juestions arise, ‘‘ Where is this 
eing realized in actual prac- 
‘*What 


s plan?’’ ‘‘What can we learn 


school or schools now 
amuttee 
reneral Eduts rom actual experience??? 


ng of Ficialimmmow is t 


The proposal 
find answers to these questions 
Bibliogra: ni to lay the results before discussion 
‘ed, Classi yroups through the nation for their con- 
n Meets 

Senior #. An appraisal of the most promis- 
ces in the various fields of sec- 
ation, of the practices which 
nese t the way to the of the 


ng problems of the high schools, 


solution 


ggested programs of action, is the 
—_ rx of the Implementation Committee 
s been appointed by the National 


n of Secondary School Prin- 


Myer, Washington, D.C., is 
lireetor of the project. 


Invision, N.E. A.—Current 


A 


" 
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Research Bulletins 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


‘*Organizations Interested in In 


ternational Relations,’’ Septem 


ber. Annotated list of agencies 
working for peace, education, and 
other goals. 

Teacher Load, November. Nearly 
4000 teachers tell why and where 
their assignments are most heavy. 
Suggestions are made for improv- 
ing conditions. 

Related to Training 


Sum- 


Salaries as 
and Experiences, January. 
mary of the general patterns of 
training and experience found in 
city school systems; comparisons 
made with salaries paid in 1938-39. 
Other topics under study and pub- 
lication in March or May, 1940, 
or at later date: Status of the 
Teaching Profession (a summary 
of the characteristics and status of 
teachers in the United States) ; 
The Gifted Child (what is being 
done for those with rare talents) ; 
The Problems of Rural Education 
(some trends and questions); The 
Distribution of Supervisory Au- 
thority (trends in assignment of 
supervisory power in city school 


systems ). 


Yearbooks 


a. 


b. 


¢. 


1940 yearbook, American Asso- 
ciation of School 
‘*Safety 


practices and future possibilities 


Administrators, 
Education. ’’ Present 
instruction in schools. 
1940.) 

1941 yearbook, American, Associa 
School Administrators 
Family Life.’’ 


Preparation during 1940 and pub 


of safety 
(Available February, 


tion of 
‘*Edueation for 
lication in February, 1941. 

1940 yearbook, Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, ‘‘ Meet 
ing Special Needs of the Individual 
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School Child.’’ Available about 


September 1, 1940, 


Committees 


a. 


b. 











Tenure. Several studies are 
planned dealing with tenure in pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges, profes- 
sional training of teachers with 
without 


status, proportion of married wom- 


and permanent tenure 
and court decisions 
in 1939. Available by June, 1940. 
Supply, Preparation, and Certifi- 
of Teachers. Preparation 
of handbook on how to make a 
statewide study of supply and de- 
mand and revision of tentative 
principles education. 
Available in spring, 1940. 


en teachers, 


cation 


of teacher 


International Relations. A sample 
study of what is being done in 
high schools to develop an interest 
relations. Avail- 
able in June, 1940. 


in international 


Credit Unions. Handbook now 
being prepared on how to organize 
teacher’s credit union. Available 
late in 1939. 

Tax Education. Preparation dur- 
ing the year of materials on tax- 
for 


Available in spring, 1940. 


ation high-school classes. 


Equal Opportunity. Prepare a 
bibliography of books on negroes 
acceptable to members of that 
Available in 1940. 
Edit the 


port dealing with the history and 


race, 
Coéperatives. 1939 re- 
purpose of credit unions and units 
of work for use in schools. Avail 
able late in 1939. 

Certification of Superintendents. 
Help complete case studies of suc- 
cessful superintendents for Amer- 
of School Ad- 


Probably available 


ican Association 
ministrators. 


by winter meeting, 1940. 
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i. Teacher Education. Severy! studig 
may develop in connection yg 
program of American Associatig 
of Teachers Colleges. 
Several 
progress dealing with court 


j. Retirement. reports 


concerning retirement, interests ¢ 
retired teachers, and statys 
local retirement systems. Ayj 
able during 1939-40. 
4. Miscellaneous 
a. Safety education projects inclyk 
an analysis of safety edueat 
courses, a school building cheé 
list for principals, summary of » 
search in safety, and units 
work in teaching safety. A 
able during the year, 1939-4 
b. Salary Scheduling. A _ series 
bulletins on how to draft a sal 
Now 
form; being revised for printixg 
P.-T.A. book. A 
education for laymen being edit 





schedule. in mimeographe 


ic) 


review of publi 


for the National Congress of lw 
ents and Teachers, Available : 
November, 1939. 
d. Tax Distribution. 
of the distribution of state t 
funds with 


Poss hie at 
special referen 
welfare, relief, and pensions 


Citizenship Education.—To inj 
the the Edueations 


Policies withit 


entire program of 


Commission, even 
single field of civie responsibility 
task for which American educat 
the moment lacks adequate exp 


being 


A beginning is made wit 


highly critical and urgent part 
total area of civic responsibility 
the aid of a special grant fron 
eral Education Board this p! 
work began on July 1, 195%, 
continue for one year. 

The purpose of the project & ' 
prove the effectiveness with w! 


ican schools develop in young 
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Several sty ent, appreciative, and active 


to demoeracy. This outcome in- 


8 


mnection wit 


alts 
an Asso es the application of the principles, 
™ -ses, and values of democracy to the 
il reports fairs of everyday life. 

th court casg Civie responsibility as a major purpose 
ut, interests ¢ American edueation is now rather 
nd status idely accepted in theory, both by the 


stems. Aru rofession and the lay public. Practice, 
wever, lags discouragingly behind the 


epted philosophy. Appropriate work- 


3; and materials are not yet 


‘Oilect y : 
JECTS include methor 


g method 


ety educatia veloped and made widely available. The 
uilding cheek ustructive programs of a few forward- 
aMMAary ot ‘ing school systems are not known out- 
and units ide their immediate vicinities. Sporadic 
afety. A forts of individual teachers and super- 
r, 1939 isors are engulfed by the inertia and 

A ser fused effort of the huge educational 


draft a salen terprise, 


ptt 


mimeograpae education’’ is used as a con- 


ent brief term to refer to the project 
Efforts will be con- 


“Civie 
for printi: 
iew of pu! leseribed above. 
1 being « ed largely to the elementary and sec- 
lary schools, with emphasis upon the 
One requirement of the project 

be a clear-cut description of the de- 


red educational outcomes. What are the 


igress 


gredients of loyalty to democracy? 
It has proved to be convenient in plan- 
ng this project to identify certain steps 
luch will probably oceur in some such 
» as the following: 
To deseribe (in the light of pre- 
of the Educational 
mmission and all other useful 


lable sources) the essential ideals 


publications 


“es ( 


ns of democratic life. 

-. To identify, in terms of the above 
I ns, at least some of the fea- 
to 
educational program for developing 
‘ppreciative, intelligent, and active 


ty to democracy. 


*s hicl 


appear characterize a 


fo bring together in outline form 


@ practicable methods for esti- 
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mating the suecess of such a civic edu- 
cation program. 

4. To make a fairly intensive first- 
hand analysis of forty or fifty selected 
schools or school systems which appear 
to have effective programs of civic edu- 
eation. These school systems would be 
the developed 
under item 2 above, and by 
methods developed under item 3. 

5. To describe, in the form of a ‘‘ case- 
book’’ of suecessful practice in civic 
education, the philosophy, nature, and 
methods of the best of these programs, 
together with the evidence for believing 
that they are actually effective. 

6. To exert leadership, within the 
school systems studied and elsewhere, 
with a view to developing new and im- 
proved civic education techniques. 

7. To draft a tentative program for 
conducting nationwide demonstrations or 
other projects in the field of civic edu- 
cation which will extend more widely the 
superior educational practices which have 
been discovered and described. 

The staff members of the Civic Eduea- 
tion Project include: 

G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Secretary, on 
leave from the University of Denver, and 
for the last three years, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Edueation Program, Works Projects 
Administration, Washington ; 

Howard E. Wilson, Specialist (Social 
Studies) on leave from Harvard Univer- 


studied against criteria 


using the 


sity ; 

Samuel Everett, Specialist (Community 
Relations), on leave from Northwestern 
University ; 

Oliver H. Bimson, Specialist (Admin- 
the Assistant 


Superintendency of Schools, Lincoln, Ne- 


istration), on leave from 


braska:; 
Harold 
time, 


Consultant, 
of Edueation, 


part 
Uni- 


Benjamin, 
School 
versity of Maryland. 


Dean, 
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Office of Education Transferred.—In cation has no relationship to the o 
accordance with the President’s First functions of the Department of th» }, 
Plan on Government Reorganization, the _ terior.’’ 


Ofiice of Education has been transferred ( Ea 
. . ‘omparative Education. he Tre 
from the Departm nt of the Interior to : 7 ; ; ‘Tv , Th . 
. 7 “ a nationa nstitute o eachers (Collen 
the Federal Security Agency. The trans i ni ; Be, - *S 
Columbia University, is now contig: 
fer, anecording to the joint resolution : ; = 
with only one project—the Educat 


Yearbook. The volume for 1939, nowy 


which passed both Houses, became effec- 

tive July 1, 1939. The organizations, in F : 

“iP r , the press, 18 devoted to a series « f articls 

iddition to the Office of Edueation, which a ; : 

: on ‘*The Meaning of a Liberal } 

compose the new Federal Security Agency : 99 : : 

. il . tion. Contributions will be 

are: Social Security Board, formerly an ‘- . 

; ' ; li ; U . ; rom seventeen countries, as follow 
independent establishment; the nitec , . 

' ¥ Argentine Republic, Australia, Br 

States Employment Service, from the De- acs . . 

i i; Chile, Denmark, England, France 

partment of Labor; the Publie Health cae a ca 

many (1) pre-Nazi, and (2) Nx 

Service m the Treasury Department; : : " 

Service, fro he re 1 ur} I e} ariment; Holland, India, Italy, New Ze 


the National Youth Administration, from Norway, Scotland, Sweden, Ut 
the Works Progress Administration; and goyth Africa, and the United Sw 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, formerly In order to obtain as diversifi 
an independent agency. possible three articles have beet 
The President’s Second Plan also pared for the United States, t 
affeets the Office of Education in that it England, and two for France. Sir 
transfers the Radio and Motion Picture _ issue is one of crucial im; 
Divisions of the National Emergency country, it is of interest to n 
Council to the Office. tinued faith in the traditional 
In the message from the President, 4% liberal education in some ¢ 
transmitting the Reorganization Plan to the plans for readaptation in others 


7 re 7a) « © > i ¥ 
Congress, he stated that: ‘‘Because of ‘lifferences are based on dif 
the relationship of the educational op- philosophy of education and ps 
portunities of the country to the security '™ Seme cases, im others on . 


nomic demands of contemy 
The topic for the Educatw 
book, 1940, is **Adult Ed 


which contributors from sevente 


of its individual citizens, the Office of 
Edueation with all of its functions, in- 


eluding, of course, its administration of 


Federal-State rograms of vocational seis r 
. , tries have been invited to write. A 12 
edueation, is transferred from the De rt : 
a : ber of the artieles have alre: 
partment of the Interior to the Federal a 13 
: ceived. The volume should a 
Security Agency. This transfer does not fall of 1940. 
ne nse o > ne *> activ 3 4 > on . . 
increase r extend the activities of the The international study 
“oder: Cove > re vo » "> . ° : . 
Federal Government in respect to educa tions is also still under way, 
loe » the existing ac- ; 
tion, but does move the existing a¢ reports yet remain to be 
tivities into a grouping where the England and the Seandina‘ 
work may be carried on more efficiently before a final summary \ 
and expe ditiously, and where codédrdina prepared 
tion and the elimination of overlapping This progress report was f 


may be accomplished. The Office of Edu- I. L. Kandel, editor of the \ 











[Vo 


nt _ 


ries of 


Human N 


sychology, Institute of 


ly four-and-a-half 


Projects of the Di- 

Edu- 
rch, Teachers College, Co- 

rsity, are as follows: 

rndike is completing a study 
atters concerning the psy- 


economics, business, govern- 


and social work. A large vol- 


ear shortly under the title of 
ture and the Social Order,’’ 


special researches will be 


time to time in appro- 


s, This will include studies 
nventions, philanthropic in- 


ratios, 100 Italian cities 


reneral plan of the report in 


nd the press in American 


ge and Dr. 


Thorndike 


leted the ‘*Semantice Count of 


is,’’ comprising a count of 
million 
| by the frequency of the 
their separate meanings. 
is continuing a 


Youth’’ in 


survey of 
order to as- 
lationship between various 
ntelleetual, clerical, and me- 
ty and subsequent vocational 


idjustment. 


Educational Research, Phil- 
n effort further to improve 
activities in the senior high 
schools of Philadelphia, 

s and guidance personnel 
orough-going survey of 
lures to be carried on 
nt term. As a basis for 
principals and counselors 
a complete self-evalua- 

’s practices by the use 


Guidanee Serviee, of the 


in of the Coiperative 
School 


es of evaluation were ap- 


lary 


Standards. 


one Philadelphia senior 
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ro 
x 


high school in cotperation with the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction. In this case the Evaluating 
Committee consisted of high school prin- 
heads of 
schools, both publie and parochial, mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division of Edu- 


cational Research, high school principals 


cipals and department other 


and superintendents of nearby counties, 
and members of the departments of sec- 
ondary education of nearby universities. 

The present self-evaluation will be con- 


guidance 


ducted in each school by the 
personnel of that school. Further study 
of these evaluations will be the responsi- 
bility of a joint committee representing 
all the schools. In this way it is planned 
to secure a clear picture of the variety 
and extent of guidance problems from 
which the guidance counselors may set up 
procedures and organizations for adequate 
guidance service. 

The type of evaluation sponsored by the 
Coiperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is applicable to all aspects of 
secondary school work. Perhaps the ex- 
perience with the use of these criteria in 
the field of guidance may lead to exten- 
sion of coiperative studies to other areas 
of secondary sehool activity. 

For the year ended June, 1939, the test- 
ing program was extended by offering a 
wide selection of tests for grades 7 to 12 


This 


important 


in twenty-two subjects. type of 


testing program has advan- 
tages in that the schools may select tests 
For 


example, in a school in which most of the 


especially suitable for their needs. 


pupils are preparing for college entrance, 
the tests selected may emphasize academic 
subject matter in the upper grades. In a 
school in which most of the pupils are in 
low IQ intervals the tests may be di- 
rected more toward study of skills in read 
fundamental 


These 


ing, English usage, and 


operations of arithmetic. records 
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cumulated over the school life of a pupil 
offer suggestions to guidance counselors 
which are sometimes of great importance. 
One of the most difficult obstacles to 
overcome in the extension of test re- 
sources is the amount of work involved in 
scoring tests and making records of the 
results. In June, 1939, mental ability 
tests in grade 9A were partially scored 
by re-running pupil answer sheets through 
the printing press. By this method it was 
possible to score tests in approximately 
one-half the time formerly required. 
Changes in the distributions of IQ’s 
of high school pupils are noted for 1938- 
39. These are the result largely of: (1) 
the increased provision for pupils of low 
IQ in the modified and prevocational cur- 


» 


riculums, (2) the increased enrollments 


due to the extension of compulsory educa- 
tion to include sixteen-year-old pupils, and 
(3) the organization of new high schools. 
Pupils for the prevocational and modified 
curriculums in senior high school have ap- 
parently been selected from those who 
formerly elected the academie curriculum. 
In junior high school, pupils in the pre- 
vocational curriculum are those who for- 
merly elected any other curriculum. Ap- 
proximately 1000 pupils have been added 
to grade 10A, and 1500 pupils to grade 
9B, as a result of the extension of com- 
pulsory education to include sixteen-year- 
old pupils. The resulting increase has 
brought about a reduction in the median 
IQ of pupils in grades 9 and 10 from 
106 to 105. 

Test achievement in the Philadelphia 
Junior Test in English Usage, as in other 
Philadelphia tests, is interpreted for each 
pupil in terms of his IQ. This is provided 
by a table printed on the test and by a 
summary of relative scores and expect- 
ancies (X scores) prepared for each 
class. Pupils who do not attain relative 
scores within one point of their X scores 
are exceptional. Such cases throughout 
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the city amounted to only 4 percent y 
total of 10,407 pupils. Class and » 
summaries provide a direct comparise 
the mean expectancy (X score 

mean relative score. The differeny \ 
tween these two measures in most s 
may be considered negligible. Pupils»; 
I 4 andj 
in schools with high average X wos 


high expectancies, X scores « 


achieve higher in relation to their ems 
ancy than do pupils with similar highs 
pectancies in other schools. A similar& 
ing was also found for scores in 
tests. 

Promotion rates in junior and = 
high schools remain substantially the «a 
as those reported in previous years 
tinued study of promotion rates hass 
wide application of negative guide 
through failure of pupils. Repetiti 
subjects made necessary by th 
ments for graduation has result: 
quently in ineffective achievement 
result of new standards for 
the high school program of st 
been made more flexible. This flex 
should result in better pupil 
and a more satisfactory rate of progr 
in the senior high schools. 

The Director of the Division of Eis 
tional Research is Philip A. Boyer 


Studies in Early Graduate Ed 
What were the chief factors 
cesses of Johns Hopkins Universit 
University, and the University of (os 
in their early days, and to what exten'¢ 


American universities of today ! 
them? Does the experimentati 
three institutions, as well as 


Yale, Princeton, Columbia, t! 
of Michigan, and other pioneers 2 &™ 
uate work, throw any light on 
problems of university education, * 
cially at the graduate level? Thes¢ 


questions considered in Bullets 
the Carnegie Foundation for the A® 
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t rn ng, Studies in Early Grad 
W. Carson 


Foundation. 


ASS and « t ’ prepared 


comparis < sociate of the 


I v 


scor hievement of the early 
fFerence is, Clark and Chicago 
1876, 1888, and 1893—came 


> +} 
e, | 5 ise tl 


se in charge of these 
es of 4 g mized the urgency of cer- 


that 


venti ynal college edu- 


rv needs were not 


; ‘ ‘ ; " a) 


because, moreover, in 


} 


As 4 . ‘ + these 


sinr e wisdom 


needs those in au- 
the 
t in the educational process 
ts and faeculty— of 
llments, administration, 


to place 


ahead 
18 re tion; and because the men 
es 8 show the universities were them 

personalities who insisted 
R t est possible quality of in- 


r in the 


institutions 
{ n f a’ eful selection of 
as accompanied in 
is by an insistence upon 

3 f t teaching and learning that 
ndent investigation, in- 

ite g nformal teacher-student rela- 
of 


he end 


administra- 
of the first 


im 


Gilman was con 
: t had brought students to 
; ng other things, was 
strong personal interest 

n every student,’’ and at 

, : ‘ sity, Hall and his associates 
ghest possible intellectual 

friendliness 
the 


atible with 


neern for indi- 

‘hing and learning was 
se pioneer beginnings at 
It would be 
ple, to find any stronger 


and Chicago. 


lf of university freedom 


by President William 
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Rainey Harper of the University of Chi- 
A faculty composed of individuals 
had 
and 


cago. 
of 
brought 


differing views been 


at 


widely 


te gether Chicago were 
expected to be independent in their re- 
search and free in their teaching. The 
principle of ‘‘complete freedom of speech 


on all subjects’’ was insisted upon from 
the first, and President Harper stated as 
explicitly as he could that no donor had 
the right to interfere with the teaching 
in the university. Even though freedom 
of speech might at times be abused, he 
said, this was no justification for curtail 
‘*the abuse of it is not so great 
+} 


ic 


ing it 


an evil as restriction of such liberty.’’ 


Educatior al 


tional Age ncves. 


Research Through Na 

A majority of the Eng- 
lish speaking countries now possess some 
recognized national center which exists 
for the purpose of conducting educational 
inquiries and of supplying information on 
New Zealand 
has a council which, like the Australian 


for 


educational developments. 


Council Edueational Research, is an 


independent agency subsidized by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
United States has a federal Office of 


Education. South Africa possesses a Na- 


tional Bureau of Educational and Social 


Research maintained by the Union Gov 


ernment. Scotland has a Council for Ed 


uecational Research formed and main 


tained through the coiperation of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland and 
local education authorities. It is inter- 


esting to learn that a meeting of educa 


tionists was held in Toronto in January 


of this vear to discuss the possibility of 
establishing a Canadian Council for Edu 


eational Research. 


Review of Australian Education in 
9388.—The Australian Council for Edu 


eational Research has printed the first 


an 


number of what it is hoped will be 
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annual survey of developments in Austra- 
lian education. Practically all branches 
of education are dealt with in some 200 
pages. It has been considered appropri- 
ate that a relatively large section of the 
space in the first number should be taken 
up with a general account of the structure 
of the six State educational systems. A 
specially contributed article deals with 
the Catholic school system. Using this 
general statement as a background the 
greater portion of the book is devoted to 
an account of various educational develop- 
ments which have taken place during the 
last vear or so. A critical review of these 
developments is presented in a coneluding 
chapter. For purposes of reference there 
is included an extensive bibliography of 
significant books and articles on Austra- 
lian education. 

The Council has published The Stand- 
ardization of Intelligence Tests in Aus- 
tralia, by G. A. MelIntyre. This is the 
account of the standardization of two in- 
telligence tests applied to 30,000 children 
throughout Australia in March, 1936. 
Two tests were used, a non-verbal test 
and the Otis Intermediate test revised to 
suit Australian conditions, and full in- 
formation is given in regard to the prep- 
aration of the tests and the results ob- 
tained. Since the Otis test is widely 
used in America, and the New Zealand 


Council for Educational Research gave 


the tests at the same time they were 





[Vol 


applied in Australia, it has been posety 
to make international comparisons 
addition to the more usual inten» 
urban, rural, and sex comparisons 
survey of previous work in Austnj 
gives a valuable history of intellize 
testing in Australia, with a compare 
of present and past findings. 


New Zealand Couneil for Educating 
Research.—The Council has bee 
formed that the original grant mai 
the Carnegie Corporation for a per 
five years will be continued for ance 
five years. It is fully anticipated : 
during the second five-year peri 
tional sources of finance will be pr 
within New Zealand and that when: 
experimental years are over the 
will insure that research will find 
manent place in the system of edt 
The Council has published a total 


reports and studies. 


School Surveys. — Comprehensi 
veys have recently been made of the! 
Louis, Missouri, and Stockton, C 
schools. The former was direete 
George D. Strayer of Columbi 
sity, with the assistance of numer 
leagues. The report covers 494 pages. 
616 page report of the Stockt 
was prepared by Jesse B. Sears ané 
ciates of Stanford University, wth 


other assistance. 
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